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A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 


[First Notice. ] 

The scheme of this work, which comprises 
ten octavo volumes of some 500 pages each, 
is so specific and comprehensive that if suc- 
cessfully carried out it will verify its title as 
“A Library of American Literature.” It is 
intended for popular use, as well as for the 
scholar and the man of affairs. Briefly, there 
will be presented without note or comment, 
in chronological order as far as possible, 
select and characteristic examples of such 
writings as best represent the successive 
periods and different classes of literary pro- 
ductions since the first settlement of the 
country. All these will be in English, 
and no translations will be included. The 
first volume will embrace the Early Colonial 
Literature, 1607-1675; the second, the Later 
Colonial, 1676-1764; the third, the Revolu- 
tionary, 1765-1787; the fourth, the Literature 
of the Republic, 1788-1820; and the remain- 
ing five volumes, the Modern, the last fifty 
years of this century. It is not intended 
that every author shall be represented, but 
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*A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. From the 
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a sufficient number and variety of examples 
will be given “to form a collection that 
shall be to our literature what a National 
Gallery is to national art.” 

It is plain that the editors have taken upon 
themselves a great and laborious undertak- 
ing, for whose successful accomplishment not 
merely patient industry and wide reading are 
required, but rare literary experience, a fine 
sense of fitness and proportion, and a keen and 
sure scent for that which best illustrates the 
whole field of American literature. That the 
enterprise has fallen into skilled and competent 
hands, the three volumes now before the pub- 
lic are abundant proof. Mr. Stedman, with 
his poetic genius, unerring literary judgment 
and erudition, and Miss Hutchinson, of ripe 
journalistic experience and disciplined taste, 
are happily fitted as collaborators in the im- 
portant task which they have accepted, and, 
so far, most admirably accomplished. At 
present, only the first two volumes will come 
under our review. These are exceedingly at- 
tractive, not from their literary merits, but 
from the charm and significance of their mat- 
ter. Their great value and lasting interest 
lie in narratives of the scenes and events that 
attend the colonization of an untamed wil- 
derness — strange adventure, perils and es- 
capes, and achievements; curious information 
concerning savage life—its pursuits, customs, 
superstitions; portraitures of the hardships, 

rovidences, religious observances, fashions, 
industries, enterprises, afflictions and tri- 
umphs of the early settlers, and the gradual 
development of their civilization to a higher 
and more settled stage. The material for the 
life-like pictures that illuminate these volumes 
was gathered from all available sources, and 
involved a wide survey and immense toil. 
Libraries have been ransacked, all sorts of 
written records of the age scrutinized, letters, 
journals, official reports, speeches, sermons, 
poems, studied and sorted, and the cream of 
all that is descriptive of the spirit and charac- 
teristics of the times selected and arranged. 
Of course, in such a performance a vast 
amount of drudgery has been performed ; but 
the taste and skill displayed in the handling 
of the matter are very admirable. There is a 
coherence in the arrangement that amounts 
almost to a continuous narrative of the most 
expressive features of the life of the colonial 
period. One derives from these expressive 
and often curious selections a more various, 
vivid, and satisfactory impression of the think- 
ing, the feeling and the performances of the 
period covered than any history reveals to 
us. While we find among these productions 
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very much that betrays the infelicities and 
crudeness of unskilled literary workman- 
ship, they are so replete with quaint and 
pithy sayings, amusing and singular descrip- 
tion, independent criticism, and revelations 
of remarkable phases of life and experience, 
that they have together the fascination of a 
romance, But it must not be inferred that 
these pages are destitute of able writing. 
Names of men like Hooker, Winthrop, the 
Mathers, Bishop Berkeley, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, are the warrant for a style of solid and 
dignified composition. 
he first volume naturally opens with the 
story of the Virginia Colony, in which the 
thrilling adventures of Captain John Smith 
and the romance of Pocahontas are given with 
sufficient fulness. The colonists are struck 
with the strong and often contradictory char- 
acteristics of the aborigines, high qualities 
frequently blending with a good deal that was 
hateful. Alexander Whitaker (1611) testifies: 
‘*Let us not think that these men are so simple 
as some have supposed them. For they are of 
body lusty and strong and very nimble: they are 
a very understanding generation, quick of appre- 
hension, sudden in their despatches, subtle in their 
dealings, exquisite in their inventions, and indus- 
trious in their labor There is a civil govern- 
ment amongst them which they strictly observe, 


and show thereby that the law of nature dwelleth 


in them, wherefn they both honor and obey their 
kings, — and governors, both greater and 
less. ey observe the limits of their own posses- 
sions and encroach not upon their neighbors’ dwell- 
ings. Murder is a capital crime scarcely heard 
among them: adultery is most severely punished, 
so are other offences.” 

Among the thrilling episodes of the Viginia 
Settlement, “A Fight for Life and the Rescue 
of Colonel Norwood” is one of the most ex- 
citing; and “How the English Settled in Mary- 
land” has almost the charm of an idyl. 

The second part of this volume opens with 
an account of the Pilgrims in Holland; then 
come “Bradford’s and Winslow’s Journal,” 
with vivid descriptions of “An Excursion up 
Cape Cod,” “The Story of the First Encoun- 
ter,” and “The Landing and Settlement of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth.” Further on is a great 
deal of fascinating matter from the _ of 
Edward Winslow, Francis Higginson, Thomas 
Morton, and William Ward, amongst which 
are “Massasoit’s Illness and Cure,” “The 
Commodities and Discommodities of New 
England,” “Expedition of Miles Standish,” 
“ Sorigina! Cookery,” “Woodland Adven- 
tures,” and “The Meek Wives of the New 
World.” In a recountal of “Special Provi- 
dences,” Maj. John Mason gives some aston- 
ishing instances which are of course invariably 
coupled with devout thanksgiving. The long 
line of zealous ministers whose influence was 
so powerful in the New England colonies, is 





a by Hooker, Hooke, and others, of 
whose sermons are given characteristic ex- 
amples. Copious extracts are made from 
“The Bay Psalm Book”—a curious work with 
which, in our day, few are familiar. Thomas 
Welde does not mince matters in bis savage 
arraignment of the heresies of Anne Hutchin- 
son and her followers. After some merciless 
language, he says: 

‘*The opinions of some were such as these: I 
say, some of them, to give but a taste, for after- 
wards you shall see a litter of fourscore and eleven 
of their brats hung up against the sun, besides 
many new ones of Mistress Hutchinson’s; all of 
which they hatched and dandled.” 


He then goes on to lay open the matter in 
the same edifying strain. Roger Williams, in 
his “Bloody Tenent,” pictures Truth as pro- 
testing against persecution. 


“‘For me, though censured, threatened, perse- 
cuted, I must protest, while heaven and earth lasts, 
that no one Tenent that either London, England, or 
the world doth harbor, is so heretical, blasphemous, 
seditous, and dangerous to the corporeal, to the 
spiritual, to the present, to the eternal good of 
all men, as the bloody tenent (however washed and 
whited) I say, as is the bloody tenent of persecution 
for the cause of conscience.” 


John Cotton makes it appear, in a long 
and serious argument, that psalm-singing, by 
whomsoever practiced, is a “godly ordinance,” 
—doubtless a liberal doctrine for those days. 
The deliverance of Nathaniel Ward about 
Ireland smacks of a certain style of modern 
journalism, and is a sweet morsel for her de- 
tractors. 


“These Irish, anciently called Anthropophagi, 
man-eaters, have a tradition among them that, 
when the Devil showed our Saviour all the king- 
doms of the earth and their glory, he would not 
show him Ireland, but ene it for himself; it is 
probably true, for he hath kept it ever since as his 
own peculiar: the old Fox foresaw that it would 
eclipse the glory of all the rest. -_. ——_ 
are the very offal of men, dregs of mankind, re- 
proach of Christendom, the Bobs that crawl on the 
Beast’s tail; I wonder Rome itself is not ashamed 
of them.” 


Ward does not spare the servitors of 
Fashion, and his opinions are still suggestive. 


‘In a word, whatever Christianity or civility 
will allow, I can afford with London measure; but, 
when I hear a nugiperous gentledame enquire what 
dress the Queen is in this week; what the nudius- 
tertian fashion of the Court; with the egg to be in 
it in all haste whatever it be, I look at her as the 
very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a quarter 
of a cypher, the epitome of Nothing, fitter to be 
kicked, if she were of a kickable substance, than 
either honored or humored. To speak moderately, 
I truly confess it is beyond the ken of my under- 
standing to conceive how these women should have 
any true grace or valuable virtue, that have so little 
wit as to disfigure themselves with such exotic 
garbs, as not only dismantles their native, lovely 
lustre, but transclouts them into ganter-geese, ill 
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shapen shotter shell-fish, Egyptian hieroglyphics, or, 
at the best, into French flurts of the pastery, which a 
proper Englishwoman should scorn with her heels. 
It is no marvel they wear drailes on the hinder 

of their heads, having nothing, it seems, in their 
fore part, but a few squirrels’ brains to help them 
frisk from one fashion to another. I can 
make myself sick, at any time, with comparing the 
dazzling splendor wherewith our gentlewomen were 
embellished in some former habits, with the gut- 
foundered goosedom wherewith they are now sur- 
cingled and debauched.” 

The reader will be amused at the anecdotes 

that enliven the serious matter of Gov. Win- 
throp’s History of New England (1630-1649), 
Discoursing on the docility of the aborigines 
to instruction both human and divine, he re- 
lates that— 
‘An Indian once meeting an honest plain English- 
man would needs know of him what were the 
beginnings (which we call principles) of a common- 
wealth. The Englishman being far short in the 
knowledge of such matters, yet ashamed that an 
Indian should find an Englishman ignorant of any- 
thing, pom eee himself what answer to give him, 
at last resolved upon this, viz.: that the first prin- 
ciple of a commonwealth was salt, for (saith he) by 
means of salt we can keep our flesh and fish to have 
ready when we need it, whereas you lose much for 
want of it, and are sometimes ready to starve. A 
second principle is iron, for thereby we fell trees, 
build houses, till our land, etc. A third is ships, 
by which we carry forth such commodities as we 
have to spare, and fetch in such as we need, as 
cloth, wine, etc. Alas (saith the Indian) then I fear 
we shall never be a commonwealth, for we can 
neither make salt, nor iron, nor ships.” 

The writings of Capt. Edward Norton on 
“The Courage of the Mothers in Israel,” “The 
Escape of Shepard and Norton,” “The First 
Promotion of Learning in New England,” 
“The Wages of Discontent,” and a dolorous 
poem, “A Cry unto the Lord to stay his Hand,” 
abound in curious and pictorial passages. The 
naiveté with which John Eliot describes his 
work among the Indians is charming. Edward 
Holyoke’s dialogue between Solomon and Tir- 
zana, which is aimed at the heretics of New 
England, reveals the spirit with which Puri- 
tanism excused its outrages against the liberty 
of conscience for which so much veneration 
was commonly expressed. Enough is quoted 
in this volume from James Cudworth and the 
letters of prominent Quakers to show with 
what vindictiveness and bitterness they were 
persecuted, and the outrages they endured, 
and with what noble constancy and patience 
they bore their wrongs. The Quakers do not 
fail in plain speaking. Mary Traske and 
Margaret Smith write: 

‘*You have cut off the righteous from amongst 
you, and are still taking counsel against-the Lord, to 
proceed against more of his people, but this know, 
the Lord our God will confound your counsel and 
lay your glory in the dust. Unto whom will ye flee 
for help, and whither will ye go to hide yourselves? 








For, verily, the Lord will strip off all your cover- 
ings, for you are not covered with the Spirit of the 
Lord, therefore, the woe is gone out against you; 
for your place of defence is a refuge of lies, and 
under falsehoods you have hid yourselves.” 


The first printed account, in the English 
language, of the city and state of New York, 
is by Daniel Denton, one of the original set- 
tlers of Jamaica, L. I. (1656), where he resided 
for many years. It is enough to make a 
“summer visitor’s” mouth water to read some 
of his glowing descriptions of the delectable 
productions of Long Island. 


‘The fruits natural to the Island are mulberries, 
persimmons, grapes great and small, huckleberri 
cranberries, plums of several sorts, rasberries an 
strawberries, of which last is such abundance in 
June that the fields and woods are dyed red; which 
the country people perceiving, instantly arm them- 
selves with a bottle of wine, cream and s ; and, 
instead of a coat of Male, every one takes a Female 
upon his horse behind him, and so rushing violentl 
into the fields, never leave till they have disrobed 
them of their red colors and turned them into the 
old habit.” 

It was a sportsman’s paradise. 


‘¢ Wild beasts there are deer, bear, wolves, foxes, 
racoons, otters, mushsquashes, and skunks. Wild 
fowl there is a great store of, as turkeys, heath- 
hens, quails, partridges, pigeons, cranes, geese of 
several sort, brants, ducks, widgeon, teal, and 
divers others.” 

Daniel Gookin of Cambridge (1674) ina 
scriptural argument, reaches the pious con- 
clusion that all the Indians inhabiting the 
Western Continent are descendants of the Ten 
Tribes of Israel. He describes the intellectual 
brightness of the educated Indians, laments 
their tendency to pulmonary consumption, 
dwells upon the “Praying Savages of Natick,” 
and tells with guste how certain natives of 
Martha’s Vineyard scornfully rejected the in- 
structions of the Quakers who tried to induct 
them into their religion. We can imagine the 
merriment of a modern naturalist in reading 
“A Report of Wonders” by John Josselyn, 
who delivers with the utmost confidence more 
absurdities about the animal kingdom in two 
pages than can be found elsewhere in a whole 
day’s search. With interesting extracts from 
Capt. Thomas Wheeler and Roger Clap, this 
volume ends. 

One of the attractive features of this volume 
is the poetry with which its pages is inter- 
spersed. It opens with Michael Drayton’s 
ode, “To the Virginian Voyage ” (1606); and 
we have “A Ballad of Virginia” by R. Rich 


ree “A Recommendation of New England” 


1625), by William Morrell; “In Praise of 
Master Stone,” by John Cotton; three pieces 
by Anne Bradstreet—one of them “A Love 
Letter to her Husband;” “A Cry unto the 
Lord to stay his Hand,” and verses by John 
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Josselyn and by Peter Folger, who writes 
“A Homely Plea for Toleration.” 

The second volume Dt te opens with 
seventeen pages of Michael Wiggleworth’s 
poetry, sufficient to fully illustrate the quali- 
ties of that author and, certainly, as much as 
a modern man would care to read. Benjamin 
Tompson, born in Braintree, Mass. (1642), our 
first native poet, is represented by three char- 
acteristic examples,—“ On the Women fortify- 
ing Boston Neck,” “The alarming Progress of 
Luxury in New England,” and “In Praise of 
the Renowned Cotton Mather.” In the pleas- 
ant Journal of Charles Wolley, chaplain of 
Fort James, New York, on “Knickerbocker 
Customs,” we have an amusing account of 
the way he reconciled the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic ministers of New York (1701) who 
were at variance and “who had not spoken to 
each other with any respect for six years.” 
With a shrewd and humorous intent he in- 
vited them both with their vrows to a supper 
unknown to each other, “with an obligation 
that they should not speak one word in Dutch 
under the penalty of a bottle of Madeira, al- 
leging that he could not manage a sociable 
discourse in that language.” The parsons 
met at the entertainment in mutual astonish- 
ment, but the talk in Latin and the mellow 
wine seemed to have utterly disarmed them, 
and the host was delighted with the success 
of his friendly trick. The long story of the 
captivity, sufferings and restoration of Mary 
Rowlandson, which has a peculiarly pathetic 
interest, is told with an affecting vividness 
and a. “A Death Grapple” and the 
“Death of King Philip” are powerfully im- 

ressive. Large space is given to the Mathers, 

nerease and Cotton, whose names are indis- 
solubly identified with the witchcraft craze in 
Massachusetts. All that one needs to know 
of the woeful scenes and sufferings of this 
horrible delusion will be found in these writ- 
ings and a few others represented on these 
ages. Every reader will be interested in 
Laming how Judge Sewell courted Madam 
Winthrop. He certainly was a candid, pro- 
vident, and persistent wooer, but with all his 
appliances of religious books, and sermons, and 
comfits, to facilitate his advances, he was un- 
fortunate. John Miller gives an unvarnished 
account of “The Evils and Inconveniences of 
New York,” and what he says of the religious 
laxity of its inhabitants is not without a 
present bearing. 

‘Their eternal interests are their least concern, 
and, as if Salvation were not a matter of moment 
when they have opportunities for serving God, they 
care not for making use thereof; or, if they go to 
church, ’tis but, too often, out of curiosity and 
to find out faults in him that preacheth, rather 
than to hear their own.” 


One of the very entertaining bits of writing 
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in this volame is Gabriel Thomas’s account of 
Pennsylvania. His scientific attainments are 
disclosed in such observations as this: 


‘“‘There are among other frogs, the Bull Frog, 
which makes a roaring noise, hardly to be distin- 
guished from that well known beast from which 
it takes its name. There is another sort of frog 
that crawls up to the tops of trees, there seeming 
to imitate the notes of several birds, with many 
strange and various creatures, which would take up 
too much room here to mention.” 

We must pass over the abundance of good 
things in the happy extracts from John 
Wise, John Williams, Robert Beverly, Thos. 
Symmes, Benjamin Coleman, William Byrd, 
and others, simply noting that the quality of the 
literature improves with the advancing civili- 
zation. The four pieces by Bishop Berkeley, 
whose famous poem adorns the first page of 
the book, are goodreading. The story of Pis- 
karet, “the Chief Captain of the Adirondicks 
(1676),” shows us one of the wiliest, bravest, 
most merciless creatures in the whole race of 
natives, north and south. There seems to be 
nothing known of the satirist, Ebenezer Cook, 
but that he had merits of his own is plain 
from the following extract from his “ Of meet- 
ing a Godly Knave in Maryland.” 

“While riding near a sandy bay, 
I met a Quaker “* Yea” and “ Nay,”’- 
A pious, conscientious rogue 
As e’er wore bonnet or a brogue, 
Who neither swore nor kept his word, 
But cheated in the fear of God, 
And when his debts he would not pay, 
By light within he ran away.” 

Predominant in both these volumes is the 
All along, during the estab- 
lishment of the New England colonies, the 
Calvinistic theology was rigorously taught, 
but it reached its climax in the terribly real- 
istic expositions of Jonathan Edwards. What 
branch of the Protestant church to-day would 
tolerate such preaching as this, though by a 
master of pulpit oratory ? 

‘* When you have worn out the age of the sun, 
moon, and stars in your dolorous groans and lamen- 
tations, without any rest day or night, or one 
minute’s ease, yet you shall have no hope of ever 
being delivered; when you have worn out a thou- 
sand more such ages, yet you shall have no hope, 
but shall know that you are not one whit nearer 
to the end of your torments; but that still there are 
the same groans, the same shrieks, the same doleful 
cries incessantly to be made by you, and that the 
smoke of your torment shall still ascend up forever 
and forever; and that your souls which shall have 
been agitated by the wrath of God all this while, 
yet will still exist to bear more wrath; your bodies 
which shall have been burning and wasting all the 
while in these glowing flames, yet shall not have 
been consumed, but will remain to roast through 
an eternity yet, which will not have been at all 
shortened by what shall have been past. .s 
God glorifies himself in the eternal damnation of 
ungodly men. When they [the saints] shall see 
the smoke of their torment and the raging of the 
flames of their burning, and hear their dolorous 
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meantime, are in the most blissful state and shall 
surely be in it to all eternity: how will they re- 
oice.” 

But we have already far overpassed our 
limits, and must stop, though the pages are 
delightfully inviting to the veryend. These 
two volumes are illustrated by steel plates of 
Captain John Smith, John Winthrop Cotton 
Mather, and Jonathan Edwards, and wood- 
cuts of twenty-one other distinguished charac- 
ters of the colonial period. 


Horatio N. Powsrs. 


BOOKS ON EVOLUTION AND LIFE.* 


The first book on our list, that by Prof. 
Le Conte, contains some earnest work on 
the problem of problems, the reconciliation 
of the physical and spiritual facts of the 
world—the facts of science and of faith. It 
is free from dogmatism, either scientific or 
religious, and does not, while itself involving 
a theory of the universe, deny the scope of 
our faculties to be sufficient for a profitable 
discussion of the subject. The work is can- 
did and able, and there is nothing in it to 
weary or exasperate the earnest mind. While. 


the main purpose of the work is to give the: 


grounds of reconciliation between scientific 


and religious thought in the acceptance of 
evolution, the earlier and larger part of the 
volume is occupied with a re-statement of the. 


proofs of evolution. An opportunity is thus 
given of presenting these proofs somewhat 
at length, and this portion of the book has, 
its value quite aside from the opinions that’ 
are to rest on it. 

In the general drift of the work, we heartily 
concur. We give its leading conclusion : 


‘*Such reconciliation we have already seen is the 
true test of a rational philosophy. It is the belief 
in a God not far away beyond our reach, who once 
long ago enacted laws and created forces which 
continue of themselves to run the machine we call 
Nature, but a God immanent, a God resident in 
Nature at all times and in all places directing every 
event and determining every phenomenon—a God 
in whom, in the most literal sense, not only we but 
all things have their being, in whom all things con- 
sist, through whom all things exist, and without 
whom there would be and could be nothing.” 
[p. 282. ] 


*EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATION TO RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Joseph Le Conte. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. 
McCosh, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE STORY OF CREATION: A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF Evo- 
LUTION. By Edward Clodd. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

REINCARNATION: A STUDY OF FORGOTTEN TRUTH. By 
E. D. Walker. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MORALITY: OR ETHICAL 
PRINCIPLES, DISCUSSED AND APPLIED. By Ezekiel Gilman 
Robinson, Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co. 
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While accepting this solution as one which 
is being approached in many ways on many 
sides by those who attach equal value to the 
physical and spiritual terms of our lives, we 
should still, at times, dissent from the precise 
statements and methods by which it is reached. 
This is an attitude which must long remain, 
even between those who are most nearly con- 
current in thought, in wandering over a field 
so large, so inadequately mapped and imper- 
fectly defined in language, as this of cosmic 
construction. It is impossible as yet fully to 
identify our several conceptions of the terms 
we are handling. Our fencing over them is 
in the twilight of our own thinking, rather 
than in the daylight of common and sufficient 
knowledge. The style of Prof. Le Conte is 
clear and interposes no unnecessary difficulty 
in the consideration of the subject. 

We think that he emphasizes more strong 
the causal, as contrasted with the rational, 
element in evolution, than is wise. The tend- 
ency is natural when one approaches the prob- 
lem from inquiries directed chiefly to its 
physical terms. His definition of evolution is 
very explicit: “Evolution is continuous pro- 
gressive change, according to certain laws, 
and by means of resident forces.” [p.8.] All 
the criticism we have to make on it, touches 
its third term, “resident forces.” We think 
he pushes this statement beyond what the 
proofs of evolution call for, and beyond what 
is admissible under the ultimate harmony 
which he proposes. God immanent in the 
world means for us immanent under the laws 
of reason, but not immanent under unchange- 
able quantitative and qualitative terms of 
force and energy which cover and exhaust at 
every stage the problem of creation. In the 
progressive and ripening use of these terms, 
we should look for the vitality of thought and 
freedom of action which we associate with 
personality. The book lacks that - decisive 
distinction between a movement of reason and 
one of causation which seems to. us essential 
for the complete support of the conclusions 
reached by the author. It is a book which we 
can cordially commend. 

The work of Dr. McCosh covers essentiall 
the same field, though the discussion is moo | 
briefer and more popular. The conclusions 
reached in the two books are quite similar. 
Dr. McCosh holds, however, to evolution with 
small increments securing the continuity of 
nature. If God remains a personal presence 
in his works, these increments offer no rational 
difficulty. They are also wholly consistent with 
the facts of evolution as known to us. Dr. 
McCosh has rendered much assistance to re- 
ligious thought by preparing it to understand 
and receive the truths of science. He has 
always been quick to offer provisional grounds 
of harmony in connection with which the pro- 
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cess of reconstruction can proceed without dis- 
turbance and without delay. His works are 
much to be commended in their manifestation 
of this true spirit of inqui 


The work by Edward ‘Cioad aims to pre- 


sent in “a brief and handy compass” the 
“Story of Creation”—the history of evolu- 
tion. Its standpoint is the extreme—extreme 
as contrasted with the spiritual renderings of 
the same story—scientific one. Physical 
events are traced on their physical side. There 
is but brief reference to moral and social de- 
velopment, and this development takes place 
under the deep shadow of previous events. 
Conscience is the “ tribal conscience,” and the 
indvidual is merged in the environment which 
is assigned him by the eternal flow of events. 
The presentation is clear and concise, meets its 

urpose, and is valuable from its own position, 
indeed, from any position. We would espe- 
cially desire to commend the effort to distin- 
guish carefully between force and energy; 
also the kindred discriminations associated 
with it. Wecan hardly have clear thought on 
this wide topic, when we cover such very 
different things by one word, force. 

‘*Motion throughout the universe is produced 
or destroyed, quickened or retarded, increased or 
lessened, by twe indestructible powers of _—— 
nature to each other—(a) Force, and (b) Energy. 


(a) Force is that which produces or quickens mo- 
tions binding together two or more particles of 


ponderable matter, and which retards or resists mo- 


tions ae to separate such icles. (b) Energy 
is that w roduces or quickens motions separat- 


ing, and which resists or retards motions binding 
, two or more particles of matter or of the 
medium.” [p. 12.] 

When we speak of the force of gravitation, 
of heat-force and chemical force, of life-force 
and thought-force, as if the underlying con- 
ceptions were one and the same, we shall not 
reach any profitable conclusion. We might 
as well—nay, much better—regard commercial 
force, poetic force, the force of eloquence, as 
phases of one and the same thing. Exact 
thought demands nothing more earnestly than 
a refusal to pass over and obscure primary dif- 
ferences. 

Our fourth book, “ Reincarnation,” is an in- 
teresting one, though it brings to us very little 
conviction. It reimpresses on the mind the 
impenetrable mystery of the events to which 
we are awakened in human life. We are 
brought once more at a new point—new to 
our time—to the shore of that river whose 
breadth is so great, whose flow is so rapid, 
whose sources are hidden in so remote a past, 
whose waters are pressing into that immeasur- 
able future which they command and unfold. 
Here is a palpable eternity, no matter what 

we have taken, are taking, or are to take 
in it. The work before us touches a very 
extended and recurrent conjecture as to the 
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relations of human life to this sequence of 
physical events. Reincarnation is metem- 
psychosis confined to the return of human 
spirits to human bodies. Our cherished con- 
ceptions on this subject are so much more 
definite, and, to us at least, so much more 
cheering, that we find but little power or in- 
clination to give even transient entertainment 
to this idea of reincarnation. It seems to us 
like a wandering of spirits in dry places, seek- 
ing rest and finding none. 

e book is made up of brief discussions of 
the topic, and a full and extended presentation 
of its literature. It is especially successful 
in the last respect. One is greatly impressed 
with the frequency with which the human 
mind in its most vigorous activity has re- 
curred, distinctly or obscurely, to this idea of 
reincarnation. Patient human spirit, that 

thers inspiration out of defeat! How often 
it returns to the one problem of being, the 
one secret of life, determined once more to 
make trial of a lock which no man opens! No 
man opens? Nay, every faithful spirit in turn 
opens it for its own forecast and consolation. 

he door that divides us from the future is 
not a bolted one, but one chained. We can- 
not swing it wide, but light streams through 
its crevices. Wesee something; we see nothing 
sufficiently. Our author brings us once more 
to one narrow outlook which thousands on 
thousands of the human race have taken be- 
fore us. 

“Principles and Practice of Morality,” by 
President Robinson, is offered to the public 
as a college text-book, and is to be judged, 
therefore, in this relation. It will no doubt 
readily pass muster among books of this order, 
and yet we cannot heartily commend it. It 
seems to us to lack that keen insight on the 
theoretical side, and that enthusiasm of con- 
viction on the practical side, which are so 
much to be desired in a work on ethics, de- 
signed for collegiate instruction. We quite 
dissent from the theory of the book, but our 
criticism of it does not rest on this fact nearly 
so much as on the fact that it falls short of a 
clear, incisive presentation of the compiicated 
discussion on morals. The impression it is 
fitted to make of the basis of ethical law will 
not be forceful and adequate in any direction; 
nor the inspiration of obedience to that law be 
awakened in new directions and deepened in 
old ones. 

It is a fact strikingly in disparagement of 
our powers in meeting the problem of life that 
so great a variety of opinion exists as to the 
source of moral law. This work not only 
adds another theory, it fails to adequately in- 
dicate the two prevailing tendencies which 
rule in this discussion, their relation to each 
other and their practical force. According to 
President Robinson, the final reason of moral 
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obligation is found in the inevitable moral 
nature of a supreme personal Being. The 
sense of wrong-doing arises from the want of 
harmony between the nature of God and our 
nature. If we share the rational moral nature 
of God, that nature should carry with it its 
own law in us as inGod. Our moral convic- 
tion can hardly be derived from God otherwise 
than as we hold within ourselves its eternal 
terms. The character of that in which the 
correspondence lies, not the correspondence 
itself, is the fact of primary significance. 

The first one hundred and eighty pages of 
the book are occupied with the theory of 
morals, leaving but seventy-two for practical 
morals. Duties to the state are condensed 
into eight pages. What a magnificent prepa- 
ration for American citizenship! 

Joun Bascom. 





MANASSEH CUTLER.* 


Manasseh Cutler died in 1823, at the age of 
eighty-one; and thirty-nine years ago the Rev. 
Edwin M. Stone, Librarian of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, with a view to the 
speedy ——_ of a biography, asked and 
received from the family the papers of Dr. 
Cutler. For some reason, never satisfactorily 
explained, this gentleman failed to complete, 
hardly even to begin, his work; and only since 
his death, about four years ago, have the papers 
of Dr. Cutler returned to the possession of his 
descendants. 

Surely he was an unusual man whose jour- 
nals and correspondence, published sixty-five 
years after his death, can awaken anything 
like a general interest. Manasseh Cutler was 
a noteworthy character in two _ respects. 
Among a generation of New England clergy- 
men remarkabie for their learning and piety, 
he was unique in the vast amount and great 
range of his knowledge, and in his pes 
As virtual dictator of the terms of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, as a leader in the settlement 
of Ohio by the “Ohio Company,” and as a 
Federalist member of Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts during four years, he stamped his 
vigorous personality upon the character of his 
own and succeeding generations. 

Dr. Cutler was born in Killingly, Connecti- 
cut, May 28, 1742, and was graduated from 
Yale College in 1765. He studied law and 
was admitted tothe bar. Believing, however, 
that he had a call to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel, he studied theology, and in 1771 was 
ordained and installed pastor of the Congre- 
— church in the place then known as 

pswich Hamlet, since called Hamilton, Mas- 
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LER, LL.D. By His Grandchildren, Wm. Parker Cutler 
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sachusetts. His pastorate of this church 
continued till his death—a period of fifty-two 
years. Not only was Dr. Cutler a lawyer 
and theologian, but he added to these profes- 
sions a knowledge of the science and art of 
medicine. The payment of his salary in de- 
preciated Continental currency, and the diffi- 
culty in obtaining even that meagre stipend, 
made some other means of livelihood almost 
a necessity. His love for scientific pursuits 
naturally inclined him toward the study of 
medicine. His rare intellectual powers made 
the mastery of what was then known in that 
department of science a comparatively easy 
matter. His practice as physician became so 
extensive that at one time in the year 1779 Dr. 
Cutler had forty small-pox patients under his 
care. Whatever might be thought to-day of 
his attainments in natural science, they cer- 
tainly were not meanly considered in the year 
of grace 1785, or thereabouts. Dr. Cutler’s 
enthusiasm and learning brought him cor- 
respondence with scientific men at home and 
abroad, and secured his election to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, and 
several other institutions of a like character. 

The journal of the years 1780 to 1785isa 
curious study. It opens with the statement 
of the completion for the printer of a “ Mete- 
orological Journal,” and contains frequent 
allusions to studies in botany, astronomy, 
chemistry, and physics. If a day proved 
stormy, the pastor of the church shut himself 
up in his study to pore over Dr. Hale’s “Vegeta- 
ble Statics” or Dr. Hill’s “ Natural History,” the 
last of which he seems to have obtained from 
the Harvard Library by special permission of 
the Corporation. Observation of the wind and 
weather, clouds, sun-spots, moons of Jupiter, 
rings of Saturn, new plants gathered from all 
the region round, were daily recorded in his 
“place book.” During one year he made a 
series of forty observations in order to settle 
the latitude of his house. The same year he 
was an active member of a party of scientists 
who observed the sun’s eclipse, and within a 
month’s time he made reports to the American 
Academy on this eclipse, on yt and 
on certain prevalent forms of disease. One of 
these reports was published under the title, 
“An Account of some of the Vegetable Pro- 
ductions Naturally Growing in this Part of 
America, venseny a | Arranged,” and is still 
of great interest both because it is the earliest 
contribution to the science of botany to come 
from an American pen, and because it proved 
to be the basis of much further discovery in 
that field. The “Life” is at fault in dismiss- 
ing it with a mere foot-note, at the bottom 
of page 116, Vol. I. Whenever there was a 
fast day—and they had one every quarter— 
Dr. Cutler preached a sermon. He preached 
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at ordinations, funerals, and inaugurations, 
and twice every week in hisown pulpit. With 
all this, in 1782 he established a school 
where boys were prepared for college. To 
the school he seems to have devoted a con- 
siderable portion of time and thought for 
several years. Here were trained boys bear- 
ing the names of Cabot, Lowell, Grafton, 
Peele, Poole, Phelps, and Low. The princi- 
pal of the academy also gave instruction in 
navigation to seamen and in theology to pros- 
pective clergymen. 

If there was any aristocracy in the midst of 
New England democracy the clergymen made 
it, and the minister of Ipswich Hamlet was 
constantly in demand to dine at Cambridge 
with the college, in Boston with the Bowdoins, 
in Newburyport with Col. Wigglesworth, 
or in the homes of his own parish,—a 

arish which counted at various times among 
its people the families of three governors, 
Dudley, Bellingham, and Bradstreet. Surely 
this was a busy life even in the slow-mov- 
ing days of the last century. But if 
Manasseh Cutler had done nothing beyond his 
preaching, and dining, and study of flowers 
according to the Linnean system, or his \de- 
termination of the latitude and longitude of 
his residence with an old-fashioned sextant, 
these ponderous volumes would —— have 
been published. A brief reference to history 


is necessary to a full comprehension of Cutler’s . 


work on the Ordinance of 1787. 


At the close of the Revolutionary War the: 
need for an army ceased. For months, and ' 
in some cases years, officers and men had: 
served the cause of independence without pay. : 


To muster out the troops before making any 
provision for their payment seemed impos- 
sible; to pay them in depreciated Continental 
currency was evidently unfair. Not only was 
there the obligation to pay a stipulated sum 
for actual service, but by act of Congress, 
September 16, 1776, the government was 
pledged to give as bounty for enlistment, to 
officers according to rank, amounts of land 
varying from one hundred and fifty to five 
hundred acres, and to privates, one hundred 
acres. By a later act the amount to be given 
to brigadier-generals was increased to eleven 
hundred acres. 

At the time of the passage of the first act 
the United States possessed not one acre of 
public land. West of the Alleghanies was a 
vast country, of great fertility, reaching to 
the Mississippi, but practically without white 
inhabitants. This territory was claimed as 
the rightful ——— of Virginia, Connec- 
ticut, and New York. Influenced by the 
patriotic earnestness of Maryland, New York, 
on February 19, 1780, ceded her vacant lands 
to the general government. New York was 
followed by Virginia in 1783, by Massachu- 
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setts in 1785, and by Connecticut in the fol- 
lowing year. Connecticut, however, did not 
make her cession complete until the last year 
of the century. Thus was put under federal 
control a territory estimated to contain nearly 

266,000 square miles. 

Soon after the cession by Massachusetts 
Gen. Washington presented to Congress a 
petition signed by Brigadier-General Putnam 
and two hundred and eighty-seven other 
officers, urging the apportionment of the 
public domain among officers and soldiers in 
accordance with the promises contained in the 
two acts referred to above. Washington’s 
influence and the just demands of the patriotic 
servants of the nation were at the time 
unavailing. In 1784, Congress passed an 
ordinance for the government of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river. This had been 
drawn by Thomas Jefferson, and became law 
in its original form with one important ex- 
ception: A clause prohibiting slavery from 
the territory after the year 1800 was defeated 
by aclose vote. This ordinance was practi- 
cally inoperative ; but it is of interest because 
it marks Jefferson’s position on the slavery 
question —a_ theoretical position which he 
maintained to his death. 

The friends of western settlement were 
tired of waiting for activity under the terms 
of Jefferson’s ordinance, and finally, on 
January 10, 1786, Rufus Putnam and Benja- 
min Tupper, both officers of high rank, called 
a meeting of officers, soldiers, and “also all 
other good citizens who wish to become ad- 
venturers in that delightful region” (the Ohio 
country) for the purpose of forming an asso- 
ciation to hasten the settlement of that portion 
of the public domain. In pursuance of this 
notice, delegates from several counties in Mas- 
sachusetts met in the Bunch-of-Grapes Tavern, 
Among these was 
Manasseh Cutler, who had been chaplain of a 
Massachusetts regiment. 

Two days later, acommittee, of which Dr. Cut- 
ler was one, proposed “ articles of agreement ” 
which were unanimously adopted. These 
articles called for the subscription of an amount 
of money not to exceed one million dollars, 
which should be divided into one thousand 
shares, each share consisting of one thousand 
dollars in Continental certificates and ten dol- 
lars in gold or silver coin. The funds thus 
raised were to be applied to the purchase of 
public lands northwest of the Ohioriver. The 
association was called “The Ohio Company,” 
and its management was afterward vested in 
a Board of three directors. Within twelve 
months two hundred and fifty shares were 
taken, and this under the agreement that there 
should be at least one settler to each three 
hundred acres of land. March 8, 1787,— 

**Tt was unanimously Resolved that three Directors 
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should be appointed for the Company, and that it 
should be their duty, immediately, to make appli- 
cation to the Honorable Congress for a private pur- 
chase of Lands, and under such descriptions as they 
may deem adequate to the purposes of the Com- 
pany. General Samuel H. Parsons, General Rufus 
Putnam, and the Rev. Manasseh Cutler were 
unanimously chosen.” [Vol. L, p. 192.] 

Under Jefferson’s ordinance of 1784 no 
settlement in the Northwest had taken place. 
This failure can be explained in but one way. 
Eastern men would not emigrate to a new 
country in which the institution of slavery had 
already taken root, and from which, by a 
majority vote, Congress had refused to ex- 
clude a system utterly at variance with the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence 
and the strong convictions of the New Eng- 
land people. 

Prompted by an offer for the purchase of 
lands made by Gen. Parsons, Congress, in 
April and May, 1787, discussed and carried to 
its third reading another ordinance, the full 
text of which is given by Dr. W. F. Poole in 
the “North American Review” for April, 1876. 
This was not acceptable to the “Ohio Com- 
pany.” It lacked utterly an affirmation of the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty. 
Such affirmation was to the minds of Putnam 


and Cutler and their associates an absolute - 
necessity. The proposed law lacked in fact: 


almost every element which gave the “ Ordi- 
nance of 1787” its vital force. 

After due deliberation, Dr. Cutler was dele- 
gated to go on to New York and use his influ- 
ence to secure the passage of an ordinance 
under which the Company would be willing to 
negotiate for the purchase of a large amount 
of land. Armed with more than forty letters 


* of introduction to influential men in and out 


of Congress, the New England clergyman 
arrived in New York on July 5. The “fisher 
for souls ” assumed a new role—that of the 
modern lobbyist. Well he played his part. 
Easy and graceful manners, a well-founded 
reputation for scientific knowledge which pre- 
ceded him, and the introductions above men- 
tioned, gave him instant entrance to the society 
of the capital city. Believing that most of the 
Northern votes would be in favor of his pro- 
posed measures, Dr. Cutler assiduously culti- 
vated the acquaintance of Carrington, Lee, 
Grayson, St. Clair, Milliken, and others from 
the South. Dr. Cutler’s position was peculiarly 
favorable to the success of his project. He 
wanted to buy a large amount of public land 
with acurrency that the government was vainly 
endeavoring to float. One who was prepared 
to invest a million or more of dollars in wild 
land, and so aid government credit, was in a 
position to dictate terms even to Congress. 
‘The terms were ethical rather than economi- 
cal: freedom, education, stability of law, 
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morality,—these were demanded and obtained. 
The ordinance—“ that matchless piece of legis- 
lation,” that “pillar of cloud by day and of 
fire by night in the settlement and government 
of the Northwestern States,”—was passed. 
It embodied the sentiments of those whom 
Cutler represented ; and under its provisions, 
and only because of its provisions, Cutler pro- 
ceeded with his business and closed the bargain 
for five and a half million acres of public 
domain. 

This is not the cape to enter upon the 
controversy as to the real authorship of the 
Ordinance. It has been carried on by men 
emimently fitted for the task, notable among 
whom are Dr. William F. Poole, in an article 
entitled “The Ordinance of 1787, and Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler as an Agent in its Forma- 
orth American Re- 
view” for April, 1876, and Shosuke Sato, in 
the “History of the Land Question in the 
United States” (Fourth Series of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science). It is, however, proper to 
call attention to the inexcusable conduct of the 
compilers of this Life of Dr. Cutler, in studi- 
ously avoiding any mention of Dr. Poole’s 
name and services, while at the same time 
making, in Chapter VIII. particularly, very 
free use of the “ North American” article. Dr. 
Poole was the first to discover and publicly 








| show that the introduction and passage of the 


Ordinance of 1787 was chiefly due to the efforts 
of Dr. Cutler. (See in “ New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register,” Vol. 27, p. 161, 
a paper read by Dr. Poole before the Cincinnati 
Literary Club, Dec., 1872; also the article in 
the “North American Review ” for April, 1876, 
above referred to.) Andrew D. White, Presi- 
dent of the American Historical Society, Pres- 
ident Adams of Cornell, Dr. H. B. Adams, 
and Dr. Sato, have all made generous ac- 
knowledgment of Dr. Poole’s service in the 
development of this fact ; but for some reason, 
best known to themselves, the editors of the 
volumes under discussion have omitted to 
give honorable mention to that work which 
has done more than that of anyone else to 
give to a life of Dr. Cutler general public 
interest. 

This article has already far exceeded the in- 
tended limits, but much more might be said of 
the career of a man who in his day stood per- 
haps second only to Franklin as an American 
scientist, who was a guiding spirit in the set- 
tlement of the great State of Ohio, and who 
was the principal agent in the preparation of 
a document which takes its rightful place by 
the side of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution as an imperishable mon- 
ument to the success of democratic govern- 
ment. These volumes take us back to the 
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scription of the physical laboratory of Yale 
College makes suggestive reading (Vol. L, p. 
220) ; and in this campaign year, Dr. Cutler’s 
abhorrence of Jeffersonian principles and of 
the more deplorable Jeffersonian practices 
(Vol. IL, pp. 43-195 — might furnish 
some aspiring orator material for a thrilling 
stump speech. 

Dr. Cutler’s Journal and Letters is a note- 
worthy and valuable contribution to histor- 
ical literature, Every student of Western 
civil history will take great pleasure in such 
pages as those describing 23,000 acres of the 
survey made by George Washington, in the 
account of the settlement of Marietta, and in 
some of the letters which fill up a large appen- 
dix. To the student familiar with the emigra- 
tion to Ohio it would seem that the editors 
had done better to permit the journal and 
letters to speak unaided ; and the writer be- 
lieves the reader who seeks to gain a clear 
idea of the events in which Dr, Cutler was an 


efficient actor, will not be so greatly aided as 
he had the right to expect by the editorial 
additions to Dr. Cutler’s own work. 

W. H. Ray. 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKsS.* 


Mr. Blades has written of the “ Enemies of 
Books” in a chatty and entertaining way, with- 
out contributing much that is new or instruct- 
ive. The enemies referred to, which stand as 
headings for ten chapters, are: Fire; Water; 
Gas and Heat; Dust and Neglect; Ignorance 
and Bigotry; Collectors; Servants and Chil- 
dren. But how about book-thieves, and their 
near relations, book-borrowers, who develop 
into book-keepers; book-mutilators, who ab- 
stract maps, plates, and whole pages (which 
they are too indolent to copy), from books 
in public collections, and for whom the gal- 
lows would be a mild punishment; book-clean- 
ers, who scrub books as they would paint; and 
a damp locality, perhaps a basement, from 
which books come out “foxed,” discolored 
and mouldy? His catalogue of enemies of 
books could be largely extended. The inju- 
ries to the binding of ‘hosks which the writer 
attributes to gas and heat, and which are not 
overstated, experience has proved to be attrib- 
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where no gas is burned, but where the heat 
is excessive. Cases for fine books should 
therefore not be more than six feet high; as 
the temperature in the higher strata of air is 
injurious to the bindings. Gas-burning, by 
increasing the heat, contributes to the injury; 
but it is a question not yet decided whether 
the residuum of gas-combustion, in rooms as 
ordinarily ventilated, is an injury to book- 
bindings. We are inclined to class “ Dust 
and Neglect” among the friends and preserv- 
ers, rather than among the enemies of books. 
Dust is no injury to the body or paper of a 
book; and if it be dry, and not filled with 
such soot as we have in Chicago and other 
Western cities, it is not injurious to the bind- 
ings of books. It at least keeps them from 
being handled. That we have so many fine 
copies of the “incunabula” or “ cradle-books ” 
of the fifteenth century, clean and immaculate 
as when they came from the presses of Guten- 
berg, Wynkin de Worde, and Caxton, must be 
credited to dust and neglect. With the dust 
of centuries upon them, they have been neg- 
lected and lost sight of in old monkish libra- 
ries. Nearly all the fine copies of early books 
printed in America which so excite the rivalry 
of collectors and lighten their bank accounts, 
come from Europe, where for two centuries 
they have been neglected and forgotten. 
Copies found in this country are worn and 
usually imperfect. 

Why Mr. Blades should have classed “ col- 
lectors” among the enemies of books is not 
apparent. As a class they are in this country 
men of rare intelligence, cultivated taste, and 
of the highest personal integrity. Their mis- 
sion is to preserve what is most worth pre- 
serving —the best historical and literary 
records of the past. To collectors we are 
largely indebted for the noble art of bibli- 
ography, and for bringing — often at 
an immense expense, rare and choice copies 
of books from which the art can be studied. 
It is probable that in England a colloquial 
meaning is attached to the word “collector” 
which it does not have in this country—some- 
thing like bibliomaniac, biblioclast, a two- 
legged depredator. The dictionaries, however, 
do not recognize such a meaning, and we think 
Mr. Blades has made a mistake in his use of 
the term. 

The book-binders come in for some healthy 
chastisement; and they deserve it. The (en- 
tomological) book-worm gets more blame than 
he deserves. He is a rara avis with us, and 
there is not much to be laid to his charge in 
any country where books are properly cared 
for. He silently bores a small hole through a 
volume which is seldom or never used, avoid 
ing the printed text when he can, as printers 
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ink is not to his taste,—and there his mission 
ends. Another kind of book-worm, that Mr. 
Blades makes no mention of, is of the genus 
homo, and a positive and perpetual nuisance. 
He is always found with unclean hands and 
face in the reading-room of libraries, filling the 
air around him with a strange odor, devouring 
books simply for the pleasure of devouring 
them, and never making use of what he reads. 
Dr. Holmes has pelted him with wit; some 
custodians have called in the police, others 
have used sticks, and a few have tried clubs ; 
but the book-worm is a persistent Aabitué in 
every public reading-room. The tramp moves 
on to pester other communities; the book- 
worm never. 

With regard to the cleaning of books, Mr. 
Blades says: “Each book should be cleansed 
and wiped separately, and gently rubbed with 
a soft cloth.” How cleansed? With soap, 
Bristol-brick and scrubbing-brush ? Perhaps 
there is no domestic service so badly done as 
the cleaning of books in private libraries. 
The work is usually given over to ignorant 
servants, who do more damage to fine books 
than their miserable services for five years are 
worth. Such books often come to sale; and 
it is obvious on a moment’s inspection that 
they have been in a private library, and that 
their bindings have been well-nigh ruined by 
ignorant servants in cleaning. The leather is 
discolored, and the remnant of gilt on the 
tops and backs is dulled and broken. They 
have been treated with cloths—sometimes wet 
—with brushes and feather dusters. 

The proper way to clean books is to take 
two of about the same size and strike their 
sides smartly together several times until all 
the dust is expelled; and not apply cloth, 
brush, or duster, under any circumstances, to 
the gilt or leather. If treated in this way, 
books will retain their original freshness for 
years. Books in cases without glass fronts 
retain their freshness longer than when put 
in closed cases. More dust will collect upon 
books exposed; but it is a dust which comes 
off readily. When put behind glass doors, or 
in cupboards, less dust settles upon them, but 
in localities where soft coal is used, it is a fine 
sooty dust, which, when treated with a cloth, 
brush or duster, acts like a black oily paint, 
discolors the leather and dulls the gilt. On 
books which are openly exposed, this sooty 
dust mixes with an innoxious and coarser dust 
and it all comes off together. These facts 
explain what seems at first paradoxical—that 
the more we try to keep books away from 
dust, and the more we clean them, the dirtier 


they become. 


W. F. Poors. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


Few writers can bear the test of sudden 
popularity. It is almost impossible to avoid 
an over-estimate of the applause which one’s 
own work calls forth. The writer of a suc- 
cessful book, especially if that writer be a 
young person, is impelled by its very success 
to a course almost certainly destructive of the 
talents which the book may exhibit. Such a 
person, at such a time, is rarely brought to 
realize that he is, after all, only a beginner, 
and that if he will deserve the o> 
which has greeted him he must gird himself 
up to still more strenuous exertions. It is so 
much easier to accept praise without asking 
whether it be judicious or sincere, than to 
view it with mistrust, and, uninfluenced by it 
in thought or action, to follow steadfastly 
one’s own ideals. The few writers whose 
names have been remembered by another gen- 
eration than their own have pursued the lat- 
ter course ; but countless are those who have 
chosen the former course and been forgotten. 
Two or three years ago there appeared in the 
“Atlantic Monthly ” magazine an unacknowl- 
edged story called “A Brother to Dragons.” 
Its singular title and the antique style in 
which it was written attracted attention, and 
its perusal was rewarded by an interest and 
a grace beyond what is commonly found in 
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anonymous magazine stories. A closer exam- 
ination, however, revealed many defects in 
the workmanship. The antique language of 
the story was found to conform to no histor- 
ical model, but to result from the play of an 
unrestrained imagination among the shreds of 
reminiscences remaining from a wide range 
of miscellaneous reading. The characteriza- 
tion was found to be sentimental rather than 
thoughtful, and the manner affected rather 
than sincere. Most obvious fault of all, and 
written in the largest characters over ever 
page of the narrative, was the lack of to 
edge, of discipline, of a regulated fancy. 
Still, the story was remarkable, taking into 
account the evident youthfulness of its writer. 
But it was remarkable for its promise rather 
than for what it represented as an achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately for the writer, this view 
of its merits was not the one which was pre- 
sented to her most forcibly. Misled by inju- 
dicious friends and by a certain sort of news- 
paper reputation which she quickly acquired, 
she was encouraged to throw off the restraint 
that should accompany all literary production, 
and to publish, in rapid succession, a long 
series of pieces in prose and verse in which 
the crudities, the mannerisms, and the undis- 
ciplined fancy of her first effort were accentu- 
ated. Hitherto, her work has only appeared 
in the magazines, but a volume is now pub- 
lished containing three of her earlier stories, 
including the first of all, upon which we have 
commented above. While this volume con- 
tains the writer’s best work, and while it gives 
evidence of a striking although rudimentary 
talent for literature, its most obvious lesson is 
that which we have outlined, and which the 
writer will do well to heed, if she hopes for a 
literary career of anything more than ephem- 
eral brilliancy. 
The Isle of Man, with its rugged scengry 
and its feudal survivals, forms the back- 
round of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, “The 
mster,” and a sombre tale of crime and 
expiation forms the substance of the work. 
It takes its name from the official title of the 
chief magistrates of the island. Mr. Caine 
seems to be upon intimate terms with Manx 
life, especially in its ruder aspects, and to be 
thoroughly conversant with its political and 
social conditions. The story is told with 
much power. Ewan and Dan Mylrea are the 
sons, respectively, of the Deemster and his 
brother the bishop. In a fit of passion Dan 
kills his cousin Swen, and then, seized upon 
by remorse, gives himself up to justice. It so 
happens, owing to the temporal authority with 
which a bishop of Man is invested, that it 
becomes the duty of the murderer’s own father 
to pronounce judgment upon him. The stud 
of the bishop’s conduct in this situation is 
really very fine. He sentences his son, not to 
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death, but to the life of an outcast from his 
fellow men, interdicting him from all commu- 
nication with his kind. Such a sentence has 
little of the nineteenth century about it, but 
in Man — live in great part under the 
conditions of an earlier age, and the nineteenth 
century has little meaning forthem. The last 
part of the book, which tells of the murderer’s 
years of solitary repentance, is in many re- 
spects the finest. It is told mostly in the 
outcast’s own words, and with a simple ele- 
vation of manner which suggests Bunyan at 
times. At last, the sweating-sickness breaks 
out among the islanders, and the solitary once 
more seeks the haunts of men, to do noble 
work in fighting the plague and ministering 
to those whom it has stricken. In this benef- 
icent toil he finds peace of soul, and, overcome 
by his labors, dies tranquil in the assurance 
that atonement has been made for his crime. 

“ Before the Dawn,” by George Dulac, is a 
romance of French history which looks inter- 
esting and turns out to be dull. Its dulness 
arises from its employment of the hackneyed 
and conventional language of old-fashioned 
historical romance, without any display of the 
genius which makes that language seem de- 
lightful when used by a master workman. 
The scene of the story is France and the time 
that of the peasant revolts of the fourteenth 
century. ‘The writer’s work is done upon the 
level which scene-painting represents in pic- 
torial art. His treatment of the subject is 
painfully artificial and unreal. And yet the 
work has cost the writer considerable effort, 
and is historically faithful to its conditions of 
time and place. 

Conscientious workmanship and wholesome 
morality, combined with an amount of interest 
at least sufficient to hold the attention unin- 
terruptedly, are the attributes of Miss Taylor’s 
story of “His Broken Sword.” The plot is of 
the simplest. A high-minded gentleman re- 
sents an insult to the woman he is to marry 
by knocking down the slanderer. The blow 
unexpectedly proves fatal, and the one who 
dealt it has unintentionally become a murderer. 
Actuated by a sense of honor which some will 
deem Quixotic, he refuses to take advantage 
of the legal technicalities which might be in- 
voked to influence the court in his favor, 
pleads guilty to manslaughter, and stoically 
accepts the sentence passed upon him of ten 
years imprisonment. His betrothed shows 
a heroism equal to his own in the constancy 
of her affection, and, on the eve of his depart- 
ure for the penitentiary, is wedded to him in 
his prison cell. The story of the ten years 
that follow reveal to us the underlying motive 
of the author in writing the book. It is really 
an argument for prison reform, and one made 
all the more convincing to judicious minds by 
its rejection of all the methods of sensational- 
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ism. In a word, the writer’s presentation of 
her case is akin to that of Tourguénieff’s “An- 
nals of a Sportsman,” rather than to that of 
Reade’s “It is Never too Late to Mend.” The 
plea is silently and unobtrusively enforced. 
As for the hero, his expiation is as ample as 
the most exacting conscience could demand. 
And these years of confinement are made 
bearable by the thought that, in his helpful 
influence upon such of his fellow prisoners as 
are brought into contact with him, he is able 
to add an active element of atonement to the 
passive element provided by his seclusion from 
the world. 

The motive of “John Ward, Preacher,” may 
fairly be designated as obtrusive to an un- 
pleasant degree. Theological discussion is 
arid enough in any shape, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether it ought to have any place at 
all in fiction. The general question of the 
value and authority of religious belief is pos- 
sibly momentous enough to be embodied in 
imaginative literature, but certainly this can- 
not be said of the petty sectarian questions 
that separate the village clergyman and his 
wife in Mrs. Deland’s novel. 
for anyone who lives in the world of ideas to 
believe the situation here described to be a 
possible one. It is hard to imagine and still 
harder to find any sympathy for the narrow- 
ness of view and the fanaticism which are 
ascribed to John Ward. That such men lived 
in New England a hundred years ago we re- 
luctantly accept as a historical fact, but that 
they should still be found, now at the close of 
the nineteenth century, even in the remotest 
corners of the land, seems incredible. But 
Mrs. Deland’s novel compels us to admit the 
seemingly incredible. It is but too evident that 
the character of “John Ward, Preacher,” is 
not a product of the imagination alone. It is 
described far too minutely, it is far too real 
and detailed, to be pure invention. The writer 
is, moreover, without sharing the belief of the 
principal character of her work, evidently to 
a certain extent in sympathy with him, and 
she strives very hard to enlist the reader’s 
sympathies with her. In this effort it is not 
humanly possible that she should succeed, 
except with such occasional minds as have 
actually come in contact with zealots like 
John Ward, or with those who, like him, erect 
into a great vital interest the belief or disbe- 
lief in this or that petty creed. 

The wildest flights of Mr. Haggard’s im- 
agination are equalled, if not surpassed, in the 
romance of “ Marahuna,” by Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson. This story begins very attractively 
with a graphic account of a tempest in the 
South Pacific. The hero is a young English 
scientist connected with an exploring expedi- 
tion. The sort of science with which he is 
supplied is sufficiently illustrated by saying 
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that he talks about “animalculz,” that he sup- 
poses the antarctic circle to be defined by 
the parallel of 80°, and that, having reached 
this latitude, he continues to speak in the 
usual fashion of night and day, of sunrise and 
sunset. Having been driven by the tempest 
through a passage fortunately provided at the 
critical moment in the antarctic ice barrier, 
our explorers are enabled to visit the south 
pole, where they find a volcanic continent 
surrounded by a sea of fire. A beautiful 
maiden comes through the fire in an open 
boat, is taken on board the ship, and carried 
off to England. This young woman is repre- 
sented as devoid of the ordinary human emo- 
tions, and as retaining a strong liking for fire, 
which seems to be her natural element. After 
causing a great deal of mischief in the civilized 
world which she for a time inhabits, she dis- 
appears quite as dramatically as she appears, 
finding a congenial climate in the glowing 
crater of one of the Sandwich Island volcanoes. 
This synopsis is much better worth reading 
than the book itself, and requires far less time. 

The sequel to the story which propounded 
the problem of “The Lady and the Tiger” 
was doubtless voted unsatisfactory by its 
readers, but the sequel to “The Casting Away 
of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” is an un- 
questionable success, as those who have al- 
ready made its acquaintance in the pages of 
the Century magazine will testify. Mr. Stock- 
ton has done all that could be reasonably ex- 
pected of him in satisfying his readers upon 
the subject of “The Dusantes,” and has in- 
vented a series of new complications quite as 
amusing as those which made the original 
story of the castaways so irresistibly en- 
gaging. The little volume is published in 
uniform style with that to which it is the 
sequel, which is equivalent to saying that it 
makes a very pretty book. 

The stories in Mr. Shorthouse’s volume are 
already familiar to magazine readers, “A 
Teacher of the Violin” is the longest; “The 
Marquis Jeanne Hyacinthe de St. Palaye” 
seems to be the best. It is a “little classic” 
in a high sense of the term. These short 
stories, no less than the author’s longer works, 
exhibit a literary art which is rare even 
among our careful writers; in them we find 
also the spiritual touch that marks “John 
Inglesant” as one of the noblest of English 
novels. Most readers, we fancy, will not 
greatly care to read them. They are too far 
removed from the plane of everyday life and 
thought to become popular. 

Mr. Cable’s “Bonaventure” is a series of 
sketches rather than a novel of symmetrical 
construction, although its different parts are 
linked together by the character whose name 
gives a title to the work. In this book, the 
author acquaints us very intimately with the 
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life of Acadian Louisiana, with its primitive 
ways and its ignorance of the great world 
without, a world whose echoes only come now 
and then to disturb its peaceful seclusion. 
Mr. Cable still commands the qualities of 
faithful delineation, of pathos, and occasion- 
ally of humor, familiar to his readers. He 
still delights also in the reproduction of 
strange dialects, and in the grotesque imita- 
tions of English speech which a too lively 
fancy prompts him to attribute to his charac- 
ters from time to time. 

It is the unexpected, and even the improb- 
able, that happens in the stories of Mr. Bret 
Harte, but that genial story-teller so gauges 
the degree of unexpectedness and improbabil- 
ity that an experienced reader of bie tales 
need find little difficulty in seeing his way 
clearly before him, The shock of surprise 
will be tempered for him in most cases by a 
definite foreboding of what the novelist has in 
store. So when “ The Argonauts of North 
Liberty” opens in a Connecticut village, we 
know well enough that the author’s dissolving- 
view mechanism will soon substitute California 
for that uninteresting locality. We know 
likewise in good season that the mysterious 
love of Dick Demorest will prove to be the 
wife of the friend whom he takes into his con- 
fidence. As for the pretended death of the 
betrayed husband, we do not for a moment 
take that seriously. A few genuine surprises 
of the minor sort do await any reader with imag- 
ination less alert than that of the novelist, but 
the main denouements of the story are all fore- 
shadowed in ample time. The story is a good 
one, not so good, perhaps, as “The Crusade 
of the Excelsior,” but still a better one prob- 
ably than any other American novelist is 
— of writing. 

r. Stevenson makes good use of his ma- 
terial. The story now published as “The 
Black Arrow ” has already done twofold duty 
as a serial: first in an English magazine, and 
then in a number of American newspapers. 
The changed title under which it now appears 
should not be allowed to deceive anyone. We 
trust that the author has no share in this dis- 
creditable device. 

The new popular edition of the novels of 
Mr. George Meredith will place the work of 
that master of fiction within reach of a wide 
circle of American readers. “Richard Feverel” 
is the volume chosen to introduce this edition, 
and it will provide a new revelation of power 
and beauty for the many who make their first 
acquaintance with Meredith by its means, 
Without in any way concurring in a recently 
expressed opinion to the effect that it is “the 
greatest novel in the English language,” we 
can still pay emphatic tribute to the qualities 
which make it an example of high literary 
art. The novels of Messrs. Walter Besant 
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and James Rice are also in search of a new 
American constituency of readers. The 
have been among the most popular Englis 
works of fiction of the past decade, and it is 
quite time that they should have the honors 
of a library edition in this country. “The 
Golden Butterfly” inaugurates this new edi- 
tion, and it is embellished with an etching of 
Mr. Besant. It is a curious coincidence that 
the initial volumes of the two series just re- 
ferred to, appealing, as they do, to classes of 
readers so entirely unlike, should both be 
studies of the effects of peculiar educational 
systems. 

Translations of all descriptions are the order 
of the day in fiction, the great interest aroused 
in Russian literature reflecting itself to a 
certain extent upon the literatures of other 
countries. Still, a translation from the Turk- 
ish is something of a novelty, and that is what 
we have in “ The Story of Jewad.” The au- 
thor is one Ali Aziz Efendi, known as “The 
Cretan.” Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, the translator, 
tells us that Ali Aziz completed the work from 
which the present translation is made in the 
year 1211 of the Hijra, and that he died two 

ears later while on a diplomatic mission in 
Prussia. Perhaps the date of the story ma 
be best remembered as about that of the birt 
of the firs. Emperor of Germany. We are 
further told that “he was eminent in mysticism, 
philosophy, and all the sciences, that he com- 
piled several treatises on these, containing 
likewise the convincing solutions he afforded 
to the difficult questions propounded by Euro- 
pean savants, but that his heirs, ignorant of 
the value of his writings, destroyed all save a 
few which fell into the hands of certain of his 
friends who could appreciate their worth, and 
who in consequence gave them to the world.” 
One of these manuscripts was entitled 
“ Mukkhayyalat-i-Ledun-i-Ilahi,” which means 
“Phantasms from the Divine Presence.” 
Upon the back of this manuscript was found 
the information just given respecting the 
author, and from its contents the present 
translation has been made, The “Story of 
Jewad” is best described by the statement 
that it reads like a new p Ae from the 
Arabian Nights. It is possible that its inci- 
dents have been taken from some similar col- 
lection, but the translator has not found for 
them any such origin, and they are certain to 
be new to western readers, 

Franzos is not a new author to English 
readers, but he is, on the other hand, not a 
very familiar one. His “Jews of Barnow,” 
translated several years ago, gave to those 
who read it some idea of his peculiar power, 
and this idea is immensely strengthened by 
the work now published in English dress and 
entitled “ For the Right.” Franzos is a native 
of Galicia, and it is in further Galicia, on the 








eastern side of the Carpathians, almost on the 
borders of Bessarabia, that the scene of this 
work is laid. The wild, imperfectly civilized 
tribes that dwell in those mountains suggest, 
as they are here described for us, the Europe 
of medizval history rather than the modern 
Europe which we think we know so well. In- 
tegrally a part of the Austrian empire, that 
distant region is represented (in 1839, the date 
of the action) as preserving the modes of life 
bequeathed it by feudalism, and reducing the 
operation of imperial law to a minimum of 
effectiveness. In that savage, half-oriental 
country there sprang up, half a century ago, 
for the romance is not without a certain his- 
torical basis) a man of singular nobility of 
character. Unlettered in the conventional 
sense, he had those qualities of mind and 
heart which it is the essential aim of educa- 
tion to develop, and notably that quality 
which Mr. John Morley defines, in his enumer- 
ation of the ends of education, as “a passion 
for justice.” Risen to a position of influence 
among his fellow-villagers, this peasant made 
himself the champion of the people in their re- 
sistance to the unjust exactions of their lord. 
But, strange and indeed incomprehensible 
fact to those whose rights he defended, he re- 
fused ever to resort to violence, trusting, with 
childlike faith, in that justice which the deepest 
conviction of his soul told him must be the 
basis of the world, and of which the law was 
the visible embodiment. That it should ever 
be possible for the wrong to triumph over the 
right was to him an idea so monstrous that he 
would not for a moment accept it, until it con- 
fronted him as a grim fact in the shape of a 
legal decision against the villagers, the matter 
being one in which the justice of their cause 
was as clear as heaven to his eyes. For a 
while he was prostrated by the moral shock of 
this decision; then, gathering his energies to- 
gether, he made a final appeal to the emperor 
himself, only to be again disappointed. 
Clearly, then, this was no world for a man 
like him to live in; he would altogether re- 
nounce an order of things whose foundation 
was injustice. Leaving his village he sought 
the mountains, and there, joined by a band 
of more or less faithful followers, he led the 
life of an outlaw, taking justice into his own 
hands, and righting wrong wherever he heard 
of its existence. Like all men who seek to re- 
construct the world at once, his career was soon 
ended—shall we say in failure? One of his 
own acts proved to be an act of injustice, and, 
stricken with remorse, he gave himself up to 
the authorities to suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law, which he himself invoked as a retri- 
bution for the life that he had unjustly taken. 
Such is the man whose figure, or rather 
whose soul, dominates this extraordinary work. 
The portrayal of this heroic character is a mar- 
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vellous psychological study, and is alone suffi- 
cient to place Franzos among the great writers 
of romance. The work suggests the “ Rob- 
bers” of Schiller, but suggests only to em- 

hasize the contrast between its own noble 
ideal and the crude sentimental schoolboy 
ideal of that once potent tragedy. When 
we read of this peasant hero taking his stand 
upon the firm foundations of justice, and, 
alone, declaring war upon the empire and 
defying the world, we forget that he is an 
ignorant, unschooled villager, and think of 
him only as the incarnation of that spirit of 
indignant revolt against oppression which has 
brightened so many of the darkest periods of 
history, and of which Sophocles caught the in- 
spiration when he placed upon the lips of his 

ntigone that memorable plea for the invio- 
lable sanctity of “the unwritten laws of God.” 

“La Neuvaine de Colette” is the title of a 
story published anonymously in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and recently republished in New 
York. The story, although trifling, has had 
a great and not undeserved popular success, 
its merit being the rare quality of originality 
which it exhibits. A translation of this 
“Story of Colette” is now published, fairly 
faithful, although we have noticed a few un- 
pardonable slips. Colette is a young French 
girl living in a deserted chateau with a crabbed 
old aunt who keeps her from any intercourse 
with the world. The child resolves, in despair, 
to plead to St. Joseph for some Prince Charm- 
ing tocome and rescue her. Her “ neuvaine,” 
or nine days of prayer, having no seeming 
effect upon the saint, she throws his image out 
of the window, and thereby wounds a young 
man who is passing below. This young man 
is taken into the chateau, cared for by the 
heroine and presently falls in love with her. 
St. Joseph, it is needless to relate, is at once 
restored to the confidence of the young lady. 

One other translation calls for a word of 
mention. It is the “ Maximina” of Valdés, 
which Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has trans- 
lated from the Spanish. Lovers of realism in 
fiction may find their account in this story, 
although its realism is without art, refinement, 
or taste. Then, too, there is something inter- 
esting in the Spanish life of to-day as the 
new atin novelists depict it for us, and this 
fact will probably attract some readers to a 
story which is singularly devoid of any other 
than such adventitious attractions. 


Wiutitram Morton Payne. 


BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS. 


How Mr. E. W. Harcourt has contrived to link 
his name with John Evelyn’s ‘‘ Life of Mrs. 
Godolphin” is a wonder to see. In his so-called 
‘new edition” of this excellent work, published 
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by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., he gives us a brief 
preface, in which he tells us his own pedigree, and 
little besides that is not better told in the introduc- 
tion by the original editor, Samuel Wilberforce. 
Mr. Harcourt says, ‘‘ the additions I have made to 
Mr. Holmes’s notes are but slight.” Slight they 
must be: for the ‘‘inverted brackets,” by which 
he says these additions are distinguished, can 
nowhere be found. It is observable, however, that 
several of the expressions in brackets relate to 
members of the Harcourt family. Since Mr. Har- 
court holds the manuscript, we are left in the dark 
as to how much is meant by the following state- 
ment: ‘‘The small alterations which I have 
adventured have been simply in the direction of a 
stricter adherence to the text.” After all, we are 
grateful for a new edition of this book. From 
that time of rioting and wantonness, that time of 
‘‘inexpressible luxury and prophaneness,” that 
time of ‘‘gaming and all dissoluteness, and as it 
were total forgetfulness of God,” which is known 
as the Restoration of the Stuarts, has come down 
to us this manuscript of Evelyn, describing the all 
too brief life of as pure and sweet and devout a 
woman as any of that choice company who now 
combine to place upon England’s head the crown 
of virtue. Not being published in Evelyn’s life- 
time, this book was handed down the line in man- 
uscript unto the third and fourth generation; and 
after more than a century and a half in hiding, 
first saw the light in 1847. If anyone wishes to 
take leave for an hour of the toiling, hurrying 
present, and be refreshed by the calm of the tran- 
quil olden time, let him look into this book, and 
allow his mind to float with the shallow and ram- 
bling but harmonious current of Evelyn’s prose. In 
those days people had time for loose sentences and 
all sorts of expatiating; and were not vexed by a 
long account of what I said, what she said, and 
what he said. Then, too, people had time to be 
pious. The bright young ladies of to-day find 
small leisure for books of devotion and the ‘‘ little 
Oratorye.” But there is hardly a book where our 
girls can better learn how a busy life in the midst 
of society can be saturated with devotion, yet not 
soured, nay, rather sweetened by it. Margaret 
Blagge (Mrs. Godolphin), born in 1652, became a 
communicant at eleven years of age; entered 
society at fourteen; was, first, Maid of Honor to 
the Duchess of York, and then to Queen Cath- 
arine; married at twenty-three; accompanied the 
embassy of Lord Berkeley to Paris, as the friend 
of Lady Berkeley; and died in London, at twenty- 
six, shortly after the birth of ason. Her years of 
wedded life were not only few, but abbreviated by 
absence. Evelyn, her trusted friend, and almost 
her second father, ascribes to her all the charms of 
beauty, all the brilliancy of wit, and all the graces 
of piety. 


Man is so largely the creature of his environment 
that he is inclined to identify that environment 
with the world—to gauge all sentiments and insti- 


tutions and habits by his own. A good corrective 
to such a mental and moral color-blindness is to 
familiarize ourselves with societies and civilizations 
as widely as possible separated from our own. 
Two recent contributions to biographical literature 
place us, the one in an Asiatic and Brahminical 
atmosphere, the other under an African sky in a 
Mohammedan society. The ‘‘ Memoirs of an Arabian 
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Princess” (Appleton) is an autobiography by one 
of the numerous daughters of a former Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who, born and reared as a royal princess 
in a summer palace of Zanzibar, is spending her 
later days as a Christian matron under the colder 
skies of Germany. Her narrative of her life and of 
the court-life of her father’s court is fresh and 
attractive in its novelty, and is told in a naive and 
artless way which wins one’s sympathy. While a 
European mind will not consent to her opinions as 
to eastern marriages, the education of children, 
and slavery, her views are suggestive as voicing 
the opinions of millions of people who have no 
access to the ear of our Indo-European civilization. 
Her idyllic pictures of high life in Zanzibar in her 
girlhood days transport us out of our artificial life 
back to the youth of the world, as no accounts of 
travellers to the Orient, not ‘‘to the manner born,” 
can do. In the “Life of Dr. Anandibai Joshee ” 
(Roberts), by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, a Mahratta 
lady of Rajah descent is allowed in her own letters 
to set before us a mental photograph of a singu- 
larly endowed and beautiful soul. Possessed with 
the desire to ameliorate the physical condition of 
her countrywomen, at the age of eighteen she came 
to America—violating all the instincts of a Hindoo 
and even the prejudices of her religion in crossing 
‘*the black water”—that she might obtain an ade- 
quate medical education and fit herself for a life- 
work among her people. Retaining the faith of 
her fathers until her death, she impressed all by her 
beauty of character and her spiritual conception of 
her responsibility as an educated woman. But our 
fierce climate caressed the frail Asiatic flower too 
harshly, and at twenty-one she returned to her na- 
tive land—not to give her heroic life for her en- 
slaved countrywomen, but to die, last year, on the 
very threshold of her realized desires. The nar- 
rative revealed by the interwoven letters is a most 
touching one, and impresses once more the thought 
that humanity at its best is god-like under all skies 
and all creeds. 


Srupents of American history have long needed 
a Constitutional Manual which should combine a 
popular commentary upon the Constitution with a 
statement of the details of governmental organiza- 
tion which have been developed by legislation 
under it, as well as indicate the departures from 
its letter, not only by amendment but by broad 
interpretation. ‘‘Sheppard’s Constitutional Text- 
book” was a good manual in its day, but it is now 
more than thirty years behind the facts, and yet 
until recently it had the field. Sterne’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional History and Political Development of the 
United States” (Putnam) was originally published 
in 1881, and now has been brought down to the 
present year, in a fourth edition. It is a much 
needed and admirable little treatise, containing in 
several hundred pages what must elsewhere be 
gathered from much reading of many books. It is 
well adapted to the use of teachers as a text-book 
in Constitutional history. A discussion of the 
Constitution in its provisions for the several de- 
partments of government is followed by a brief his- 
tory of the application of its principles during the 
last hundred years. A chapter on ‘‘ Current Ques- 
tions” presents suggestive thoughts on the tend- 
ency to paternal government, the spoils system, 
the tariff, the question of aliens, the currency, 
cabinet responsibility, legislative procedure. After 
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a closing chapter on the changes and development 
in State constitutions are placed addenda covering 
all important constitutional legislation of the last 
few years—the Presidential Succession bill, the 
Count of the Presidential Vote, Chinese and Con- 
tract-Labor Immigration, Alien Landholding, In- 
terstate Commerce, and all crucial decisions vf the 
Supreme Court. The tendencies of public opinion 
of to-day, in regard to various social questions 
which may express themselves in speedy legisla- 
tion, are touched upon in brief notes. The book 
contains multum in parvo, and is sure to find a large 
demand. We suggest that the establishment of the 
Independent Treasury, of the Court of Claims, and 
of the Circuit Judges, should have a reference, with 
dates, in another edition. 


Tue well-known author of ‘‘A History of British 
Commerce,” Leone Levi, has contributed to the 
International Science Series, as Volume 60, a most 
useful compendium of ‘“ International Law ” 
(Appleton). It is just such a book as such a series 
calls for—a popular treatise for the reading public. 
After a few words of introduction upon the nature 
of International law—in which it is well desig- 
nated as ‘‘the creation of moralists, moulded by 
the acumen of jurists and the wisdom of states- 
men”—the author briefly traces the progress of in- 
ternational relations to the present day. Then fol- 
lows a very helpful chapter on the present political 
condition and treaty relations of forty-four states. 
Here is much most valuable matter, which, while it 
strictly forms no part of a treatise on international 
law, provides an excellent basis of necessary pre- 
liminary information for the further presentation 
of the proper subject.’ This introductory portion 
of the book we value the most as a compend of 
knowledge hitherto with difficulty attainable by 
the ordinary reader. The remaining chapters dis- 
cuss the customary topics treated under this sub- 
ject; but the author is right in saying that ‘‘espe- 
cially useful will be found the copious statements of 
the treaties concluded between different states on 
the various subjects treated in the work,” which 
are placed at the close of chapters. As a book of 
reference, its value, as well as its place in this well 
known series, will commend it to every library. It 
is, however, not a scientific treatise, despite its 
place in a science series. It is simply a historical 
manual, and a most excellent one, of facts which 
all should know. 


Mr. BiGELow, our consul in Paris during nearly 
the whole course of our Civil War, and our minister 
at the Court of Napoleon during the year 1865, has 
given usin his ‘‘ France and the Confederate Navy ” 
(Harpers) a most valuable account of a portion of 
the diplomatic struggle for the Union. The book 
has been called forth, apparently, by certain state- 
ments in Bullock’s ‘‘Secret Service of the Confed- 
erate States,” and is partly controversial. But as 
Mr. Bigelow gives us for the first time a detailed 
account of events of which he claims justly that he 
is ‘‘in some respects the most complete surviving 
witness,” and which were of the utmost impor- 
tance to the defeat of the Rebellion, his work is an 
important one historically. It fell to him to defeat 
the French emperor’s purpose to give secret aid to 
the Confederacy by fitting out Confederate cruisers, 
ostensibly for far different purposes. The scheme 
was exposed by the indefatigable consul; even a 
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muzzled press spoke out for France against a policy 
so dangerous to her international standing; and 
the emperor was compelled to repudiate his crafty 
purposes. Although one of the powerful ironclads, 
the ‘‘ Stonewall,” did get to sea, the temporizing 
policy which Mr. Bigelow’s activity forced upon 
the French government deferred its departure for 
American waters until the Confederacy was 
virtually dead. Mr. Bigelow lets the facts speak 
largely for themselves, in full quotations from the 
letters of Slidell and Benjamin, the official letters 
of the French ministers, and the statements by 
Bullock as to events under his direct cognizance. 
It is a pity that he has not refrained from becoming 
exasperated at violent expressions in Slidell’s 
letters and Bullock’s pages, which have led him 
into disparaging personal comments, especially 
upon the former. 


Dr. Barrows's ‘‘ The United States of Yesterday 
and of To-Morrow ” (Roberts) is another of those 
sanguine books, now so rife, congratulating us— 
complacent Americans that we are—upon our vast 
territory, rapid growth, and great development of 
material resources. No doubt it is pleasant for us 
to be reminded that if we ‘‘ Suppose Texas to be a 
circular lake and France a circular island, the 
island could be anchored centrally in the lake out 
of sight of land twenty-two miles from the en- 
circling shore;” but what does it prove? Only 
that the Reverend Doctor has been looking up his 
geography. Has he no better message for us than 
this? Four hundred pages of his book are full of 
such pleasant figures, facts, and fancies. Only in 
the last half-dozen pages are there perhaps as many 
sentences which hint at certain dangers to be met, 
certain problems to be solved. ‘‘ This book,” the 
author informs us, ‘‘has been written to answer 
questions;” but except as regards ‘‘ Pioneering in 
Education,” questions relating to the highest and 
only lasting glories of any nation—questions relat- 
ing to spiritual, intellectual, and wsthetical de- 
velopment,—will be put to it in vain. Dr. Barrows 
says, ‘‘ As the author in earlier days . . had 
devoted much labor to public addresses and 
lectures on our new country, it was quite natural 
that a miscellaneous information should be solicited 
from him concerning the territory between the 
Alleghanies and the Pacific.” With the exception 
of the chapter on ‘‘ Ancient Chicago,” which 
originally appeared in the ‘‘ Magazine of American 
History” for April, 1885, it seems—though the 
author does not say so—that the book consists of 
these old lectures revamped; and, as he intimates, 
miscellaneous information is all that can be expected 
from him. There is an index. 


We have before us ‘‘ Adelaide Ristori,” the 
eighteenth volume issued by Roberts Brothers 
under the head of ‘‘ Famous Women.” It differs 
from former members of this series in being a 
translation and ‘‘An Autobiography,” and in 
dealing with the life of a woman now living. The 
translation is, it seems, the same one that recently 
appeared in London, and is by no means flawless. 
The work itself, though largely made up of 
autobiographical reminiscences, is not a connected 
and complete autobiography. More than half of 
the volume consists of analyses of Madame Ristori’s 
acting in six favorite plays; and in the portion 
devoted to her recollections, omitting much that is 
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of merely personal and private interest, she aims to 
give us solely what is connected with her artistic 
career. But Madame Ristori’s artistic career covers 
nearly her whole life, from the early age of three 
months, when she was first carried upon the stage, 
up to the time when she sought retirement to write 
this book. Early rising to prominence in her 
native Italy, she perhaps might have desired no 
other audience than one composed of her own 
countrymen, had it not been for the restrictions 
imposed upon the stage by the censorship which, 
about the year 1855, tyrannized over Austria and 
the Papal States. She then took a leading part in 
establishing the Italian Theatre at Paris. Having 
once tasted the life of a ‘‘star,” she could not leave 
it, and her en ments have since carried her into 
the most widely separated lands; she has thrice 
visited the United States, the last time in 1885; 
and has been ‘‘around the world.” The impression 
she gives us of her travels shows an actor's hasty 
and superficial glance; the account of her acting, 
that she relied more upon her womanly instinct 
than upon any intelligent theory of her art; and 
her book as a whole, that she can make little pre- 
tension to literary skill. 





Tue Rev. AnrtHur Wentworts Eaton, author 
of ‘‘ The Heart of the Creeds, Historical Religion 
in the Light of Modern Thought” (Putnam), has 
written his work chiefly, as he states, for the large 
class of young thinkers among the laity who are 
often sorely puzzled by the contradictions and 
misled by the mistakes of popular theology, and to 
whom early Christian thought is little known. 
The subjects discussed are God, Man, Christ, The 
Creeds, The Bible, The Church, The Sacraments, 
The Liturgy, and The Future Life. Mr. Eaton 
freely acknowledges his indebtedness to the best 
modern scholarship, but he shows a conspicuous 
merit of his own in his discriminating use of 
materials, in the compression and lucidity that mark 
his pages, in the spiritual penetration that keeps 
him close to the pith of his subject, and in his 
grasp on the essential verities which he portrays 
with a direct and engaging simplicity and sincerity. 
The little book is well calculated to fill a place 
in theological literature that at present scems oc- 
cupied by none other of equal compass, and will 
doubtless be found of lasting service to the class of 
serious and thoughtful — who are often con- 
fused and bewildered by religious dogma, whom 
the author had in mind in its production. 


No publishing. enterprises have done more to 
popularize knowledge than the many series—his- 
torical, biographical, economical — which have ap- 
peared within the last few years. The D. Lothrop 
Company make a good beginning of another series, 
‘The Story of the States,” in ‘‘The Story of New 
York,” by Elbridge 8. Brooks. This volume is 
intended for the younger readers, and so very suc- 
cessfully threads a narrative of nine or ten gener- 
ations of imaginary Tennis Jansens through the 
events of more than two centuries. The personal 
story is a mere vehicle for the history, which is 
presented in outline sketch, yet with a good power 
of discrimination between the essential and the 
unimportant. The ‘‘ good old colony times” are 
reproduced very vividly, while the more prosaic 
period since the days of Irving is well narrated 
down to the present generation. We note with 
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satisfaction that justice is done that somewhat 
erratic but true patriot, Seisler. Dewitt Clinton, 
too, receives his due praise, as one of New York’s 
most public-spirited sons; and so does that sleek 
and plausible henchman, Martin Van Buren. This 
is a book, despite its politics and its serious 
historical basis, which will win the interest of 
every boy who has any taste for narrative reading. 


Mr. J. H. Kennepy, in his ‘‘ Early Days of Mor- 
monism” (Scribner), has apparently made an honest 
attempt to give an unbi account of the rise and 
progress of that strange delusion up to the time of 
the Mormon migration to Utah. It would seem, 
however, that any thorough and candid investiga- 
tion of the facts must inevitably point to but one 
conclusion: that, whatever the ultimate success of 
the fraud, Mormonism was a fraud from the begin- 
ning. The words of Joseph Smith himself are 
enough to prove this, and we have abundance of 
trustworthy testimony besides. Mr. Kennedy has 
done a good piece of work. He has collected and 
sifted with care a great mass of heterogeneous ma- 
terial and personal testimony, and has given us a 
succinct and well-written account of the startling 
vicissitudes and adventures of this remarkable sect. 


A LITTLE volume by Mr. J. H. Long, called 
‘Slips of Tongue and Pen” (Appleton), is offered 
as an addition to the number of similar books 
pointing out and correcting common errors in 
speaking and writing English. It is one of the 
best of the books of its class; and the class is a 
useful one. The mistakes set forth are those made 
by writers who ought to and do know better, but 
are betrayed into petty errors by carelessness or 
haste. The contents are divided into eight chap- 
ters, under the headings: ‘Common Errors,” 
‘*General Suggestions Upon Composition,” ‘‘Words 
Often Confused,” ‘‘ Objectionable Words and 
Phrases,” etc.; and there is an index of all the 
words referred to. 


ToOPics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
JULY, 1888. 


Agriculture. M. Miles. Popular Science. 

Alaska. W. L. Howard. Popular Science. 

American Judaism. A.S. Isaacs. Andover. 

American Literature, Library of. H. N. Powers. Dial. 
Astronomical Expedition, An. C. A. Young. Scribner. 
Authors, Popular. R. L. Stevenson. Scribner. 
Babylonian Views of Life after Death. C. Adler. Andover. 
Bert, Paul. Popular Science. 

Books, Enemies of. W.F. Poole. Dial. 

Boston Painters, W.H. Downes. Atlantic. 

Botany, Teaching of. B. D. Halsted. Popular Science. 
Cicero. Harriet W. Preston. Atlantic. 

Cutler, Manasseh. W.H. Ray. Dial. 

Darwinism and Christianity. Popular Science. 
Evolution, Books on. John Bascom. Dial. 

Factory Life. Lillie B.C. Wyman. i 
Fiction, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial. 
Gourds and Bottles. Grant Allen. Popular Science. 

Great American Desert. F.H. Spearman. Harper. 
Greece, Modern. T. D.Seymor. Scribner. 

House- Drainage. W.E. Hoyt. Popular Science. 

Human Existence,The Cycle of. Heloise Hersey. Andover. 
Human Limitations of Christ. C. Van Norden. Andover. 
Inter-Collegiate Contrasts. Egbert C.Smyth. Andover. 
Kwakiool, The. G. M. Dawson. 7 Science. 

Manual Training. G. Von Taube. Science. 
Muslim’s Faith, The. Thomas P. Hughes. Andover. 
aw. Teaching of. P Science. 

Railway Engineering. John rt. Scribner. 
Schopenhauer as a Critic of Religion. Andover. 
Springfield, Il. C. D. Warner. Ha 7 

Stock Companies as Distributors of Wealth. Andover. 
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Telephone Cases, The. H.C. Merwin. Atlant 
Territorial System of the U. S. Joseph Wards ” Andover. 
Thebes, Temples of. W. Ny . Petrie. Harper. 
Trades-Unions. J. B. Man “Popular Science. 
U.S. Naval Academy. J. D. & Kelley. Harper. 
West Indies in Midsummer. L. Hearn. Harper. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List contains all New Books, American and For 
. received during the month of June by MESSRS. 
A. C. McCLureG & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


ae! Hobson Richardson and His Works. By Mra. 

uyler Van Rensselaer. With a Portrait and Illus- 
trations of the Architect’s Designs. Edition limited 
to 500 copies, numbered, Royal quarto, Pp. 12. Gilt 
top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, $20.00 

Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. She epard. 
os. * American Statesmen.” 


Missouri. A Bone of Contention. 
12mo, pp. 377. Gilt top. a 
Bougeten, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

3; An Autobiography. 
from the md with Additions an 

Murray, LL.D., F.R.C.S. 

Hurd. $2.00 


A Unitarian Oberlin; or, The Story of Jasper L. Dout- 
hit. By A. P. a 16mo, pp. 72. Paper. Damrell 
& Upham. 2% cents. 

Historic Towns. Colchester. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
B.A, 12mo, pp. 219. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart Princesses. By the late 
Agnes Strickland. Two Portraits. Revised Edition. 
12mo, pp. 496. ‘* Bohn Library.” London. Net, $1.50. 


TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


Tropical “>>. By Boney Drummond, LL.D. 
rized edition. ith Six Ma 
12mo, pp. 228. Scribner & Welford. 
A Trip to England. B Ry Smith. 8vo, pp. 61. 
Paper. Macmillan & 40 cents. 


~~ By W. B. Weatente. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. E. Warre, D.D.. and a Chapter on Rowing 
at Eton by R. H. Mason. With Numerous Engravings 
after Frank Dadd and from Photographs. 8vo, pp. 
340. “ Badminton Library.” Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 


ESSA YS—BELLES-LETTRES, ETO. 


Partial Portraits. 
Macmillan & Co. 

The Orbis Pictus of John Amos Comenius, 
200. C. W. Bardeen. Net, $3.00. 

Leibniz’s New wn Concerning the Human Under- 
standing. A Cri 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 272. 

The Ethics of Marr H,. 8. Pomeroy, M.D. 
With a Prefatory Note by Thomas A, Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., and an Introduction by the Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D. Also an Appendix Showing the Laws of 
of the States and lerritories Regardin 
Forms of Crime. I2mo, pp. 197. Funk & 


12mo, pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Translated 
Notes, by J. C. 
12mo, pp. 307. Cupples & 


Author. 
and Tilustrations. 
1.50. 


8vo, pp. 
8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.25. 


Most 
Certain 
agnalls. 


Randolph Caldecott’s Sketches o 
Illustrations Colored by Han 
250 Copies, numb«red. 
Welfo: Net, $6.00. 


Uncle Sam at Home A Brydges. 
244. Paper. H. Toit at 50 cents. 


Shakespeare Versus aveah By J. G. Hall. 
pp. 43. Burrows Bros. Co. 25 cents. 

Power and Liberty. From the French of Count Leo 
Tolstoi by a Smith. 12mo, pp. 132 T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich 
Heine, With a few Pieces ~~ the “* Book of Songs.” 
Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. Second 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised. i2mo, pp. 338 Cupples 
& Hurd. $2.00. 


North Italian Folk. 
Edition limited to 
12mo, pp. 282. Scribner v4 


16m0o, pp. 


16mo, 


** Books that Have Helped Me.’’ Reprinted from — 


Forum.” 8vo, pp. 107. DL. Appleton & Co. 30 ce 


POETRY—THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. II. 
Paracelsus—Strafford. 12mo, pp. 307. Gilt top. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50. 


By Lucien Carr. 
Commonwealths.’' 


eit Henry James. 1l2mo, pp. 408. 


cal Exposition. By —= Dewey, , 





DIAL 


Richard Wagner's Poem, The Ring o 
Explain and in Part ‘Translate: 
Dippold, Ph.D. 


8 


the Nibelu: 


b eo) 
12mo, pp. 240. H. Holt os orge fr. 


Portrait. 


Early Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
pp. 313. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


Nw Lang. 
$2.00, 


Vol. I. 12mo, p 
Ballads of Books. Edited b 
157. Longmans, Green & 
Iona. A Lay of Ancient Pons 4 Payne Erskine. 
8vo, pp. 186. Cupples & Hurd. $1.7 
Star-Dust. By Fannie I. Sherrick. - pp. 176. Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co. $1.00. 
A Book of Poems. r | John W. Chadwick. 16mo, pp. 280. 
Roberts Bros. $1.25. 
A ay Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited 
H. H. Furness, Ph,D., ete. Vol. VII. bg § 
oS aan 8v0, pp. 479. Gilt top. J. B. Lippincott 


16mo, pp. 


ne ag of William Marshafl Wi Edited by Henry 
Irving and Frank A. Marsha With Notes and Intro. 
ductions to each Play by F. A. Marshall and other 
Shakespearian Scholars, and numerous Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 509. Gilt top. 
Scribner & Welford. $3.00. 


ART. 


L’Itlustration Salon, 1888. Quarto. 
Net, 75 cents, 
Figaro— Salon, 1888. 
Large quarto. Paper. 
Salon Ilustré. 
Net, 75 cents. 
“= O’Clock.’’ By A. M. Whistler. 
Paper. Houghton, Miniin & Co. 50 ce 


COOK BOOKS. 


Hot Weather Dishes. By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 12mo, pp. 
104. Arnold &Co. Paper, 0 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


TAXATION AND POLITICS. 


Taxation in American States and Cities. By Richard 
T. Ely, Ph.D. Assisted by John = Finley, A.B. 12mo, 
pp. 544. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 

Problems of To-Day. A Discussion of Protective Tar- 
iffs, Taxation, and Monopolies. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 222. "[. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Political Oratory of Emory A. Storrs. From Lincoln 
to Garfield. By Isaac E. Adams, — 12mo, pp. 
294. Gilt top. ‘Belford, Clarke & Co. $1.25. 

In Castle and Cabin; or, ae | in Ireland in 1887. B 
George Pellew, A. M., LL.B. Map. 12mo, pp. 309. G. p. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Paper. Paris. 
Par Albert Wolff. Part III. 
Paris. Net, 75 cents. 


Vol. I., No. 2, Quarto. Paper. Paris. 


12mo, pp. 2. 
nts. ° 


PRACTICAL SCIENOE. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By E. Mas- 
cart and J. Joubert. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. Vol. I. General Phenomena and The- 
ory. Vol. II. Methods of Measurement and Applica- 
tions. 8vo. London. Net, $7.35. 


The Storage of Electrical Energy and Researches in the 
Effects Created by Currents Combining Quantity with 
High Tension. By Gaston Plante, From 1859 to 1879. 
Portrait and 89 Illustrations. Translated from the 
+o by Paul B. Elwell. 8vo, pp. 268. London. Net, 


Magneto and Dynamo-Electric Machines. With a 
Description of Electric Accumulators, se 
from the German of Glacer De Cew by F. Krohn. 
Second Edition, enlarged. With a Preface and an 
a chapter on the Latest Types of Machine 
We A - Esson,. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 311. London. 

ry 


Electrical Instrument Making for 
Practical Handbook. By 8S. R. 
175. London. Net, $1.00. 


REFERENCB—EDUCATIONAL. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Ed- 
ted by Robert E. = es. New edition, thoroughly 
revised. 8vo. Part X.—Ryjn to Solimena., Paper. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. _ 

t E. Papers for Admission to Har. 
vard, Yale, ies field Scientific School, and 
Columbia ‘School of Mines. Selected and edited for 
the use of Age ey i! Schools by J. 8. White, LL.D. 
Iino, pp. 324. inn &Co. $1.25. 

Lessons in English, adapted = the Study of American 
Classics. A Text-Book for High Schools and Acade- 
mies. By Sara E. H. Lockwood. Il2mo, pp. 403, Ginn 
&Co. $1.25. 


Amateurs. A 
ttone. 12mo, pp. 
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Dictionary of the English and Volapiik Languages. 
By John liye. i6mo, pp. 199. L. Schick. 50 cents, 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, London. By F. 
Max Miller. With an Appendix which contains a 
correspondence on “Thought Without Words” be- 
tween F. Max Millerand Francis Galton, the Duke 
of Argyll, George J. Romanes and others, 8vo, pp. 
23. Open Court Pub. Co. 75 cents. 


FICTION—HUMOR. 


The Magic Skin. From the French of Honoré de Balzac. 
With an Introduction by G. F, Parsons. 12mo, pp. 
3233. Roberts Bros Half Russia. $1.50, 

The Black Arrow. A Tale of the Two Roses. 
L. Stevenson. Illustrated. mo, pp. 322. 
ner’s Sons. Paper, 0 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The King of Folly Island and Other People. 
Urne Jewett. 12mo, pp. 
$1.25. 

Tilting at Windmills. A Story of the Blue Grass Coun. 
try. By Emma M. Connelly. Illustrated. Imo, pp. 
49. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

A Man’s Will. By Edgar Faweett. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 
Life. By Count L. N. Tolstot. 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. 

& Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Tangier’s Vacations. By E. E. Hale, 
Roberts Bros. Paper, 0 cents ; cloth, $1.2 

Roger Berkeley’s Probation, By Helen ( “naar l6mo, 
pp. 183. Roberts Bros. Paper, 0 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

Summer Legends. By RK. Baumbach, Translated by 
Helen B, Dole. lémo, pp. 287. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.2. 

Perrault’s Popular Tales. Edited from the Original 
Editions, with Introduction, etc. By Andrew Lang, 
M.A. i2mo, pp. 153. Macmillan & Co. Net, $1.50. 

A Little Maid of Acadie. By Marian C, L. Reeves. mo, 
pp. 180. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 2% cents. 

A Hard-Won Victory. By Grace D. Litchfield, 
pp. 34. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00. 

Lajla. A Tale of Finmark, 
Prof. J. A, Friis. 
$1.00. 

The Romance of a Quiet Watering Place. (Being the 
Unpremeditated Confessions of a not altogether 
Frivolous Girl.) Extracted fromthe Private Corre- 
spondence of Miss Evelyn L. Dwyer by Nora Helen 
Warddel, 12mo, pp. 187. Gilt top. Belford, Clarke & 
Co. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

eae ay or Wheat? A Story of More Lives Than One, 
By S. B. Dod. 12mo, pp. 24. A. D.F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.25. 

Rhoda Fleming. By George Meredith. 
edition. l2mo, pp. 399. Roberts Bros. $1 

The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
Meredith. Cheaper edition. 
Bros. $1.50. 

Tike Golden Butterfly. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. Library Editim. With Portrait of Walter 
Besant. 8vo, pp. 512. Gilt top. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00. 


By Robert 
O. Serib- 


By Sarah 
339. Houghton, MifMlin & Co. 


I2mo, pp. 303. 


Authorized Translation 
mo, pp. 2%. T. Y. Crowell 


ae, pp. 303, 


Imo, 


From the Norwegian of 
mo, pp. 31. G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 


Cheaper 
DO. 


By George 
l2mo, pp. 44. Roberts 


The Lasses of Leverhouse. 
pp. 2. H, Holt & Co. 
Series,” cloth, $1.00. 

This Son of Vutcan. 
Library Edition. 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Seamy Side. .\ Story. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. Library Edition. 38vo, pp. 427. Gilt top. 

Mead & Co. $1.50. 

With Har. » and Crown. 
Rice. Library Edition. 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Monks of Thelema. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. Library Edition. 8vo0, pp. 444. Gilt top. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Ready- Money Mortiboy. \ Matier-of-Fact Story. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. Library Edition, 
With Portrait of James Rice. 8vo, pp. 513. Gilt top, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
James Rice. Library Edition. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 

By Celia’s Arbour. A Tale of Portsmouth Town. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. rey A Edition. 8vo, 

pp. 44. Gilt top. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.% 

Eve. By %. Baring- Gould. i6mo, pp. 362. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 

The Bar Sinister. A Social re. 
Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 


By Jessie Fothergill. 16mo, 
Paper, 30cents. “ Leisure Hour 


By Walter Besant and James Rice, 
8vo, pp. 464. Gilt top. Dodd, Mead 


By Walter Besant and James 
8vo, pp. 464. Gilttop. Dodd, 


By Walter Besant and 
svo, pp. 447. Gilt top. 


Paver. Dd. 


I2mo, pp. 34. 





DIAL 


The New Judgment of Paris. 
pp. 314. Paper. 
For God and Gold. 


{July, 


By P. Lafargue. 
Macmillan & Co. 50cents. 


By Julian Corbett. =, pp. 427. 
Macmillan & Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50 


Agnes Surriage. By Edwin L. Bynner. same, pp. 418. 
“* Ticknor’s Paper Series.” 5 cents. 


Looking Backward. 2000—1857. By E. Bellamy. I6mo, 
pp. 470. Ticknor & Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The Hohensteins. From the Germanof F. - -_r—raam, 
16mo, pp. 584. Paper. H. Holt & Co. 50 cents. 


A Fair Barbarian. By Frances I. Burnett. 
28. Paper. C.Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


The Brown Stone Boy, and Other Queer poset, By 
Wm. H. Bishop. 12mo, pp. 282. Paper. Cassell & Co. 
SO cents. 

How Tom and Dorothy Made and Kept a Christian 
Home. By a Sidney. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 
163. D. Lothrop Co. 75 cents. 


A Pure Souled Liar. 6mo, pp. 191 
&Co, 50 cents. 

Two Men. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 12mo, pp. 303. Paper. 
Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 

Hammer and Anvil. From the German of F. Spielha- 
gen. l6mo, pp. 691 Paper. H. Holt & Co. 50 cents, 


1 Dream and a Forgetting. By Julian Hawthorne. 
12mo, pp. 208. Gilt top, Belford, Clarke & Co. Paper. 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

His Way and Her Will. By A. X. 
top. Belford, Clarke & Co. 
$1.00. 

A Slave of Circumstances. 
Ernest De L. Pierson. 


16mo, 


mame, pp. 


Paper. ©. H. Kerr 


12mo, pp. 3. Gilt 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 


A Story of New York. By 
12mo, pp. 195. Gilt top. Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co. Paper, 50cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


ee English Guphese, By Mary J. Holmes. 1I2mo, pp. 
31. Paper. . W. Dillingham. 25 cents. 

Bobby's Wolf pooh Other Stories. From the Pansy. 
I2mo, pp. 231. D. Lothrop Co, $1.00. 

Daphne. By “ Rita.” I2mo, pp. 301, Paper. 
pincott Co. BD cents 

A Teacher of the Violin, and Other Tales. 
Shorthouse, 12mo, pp. 317. Paper. 
5 cents. 


The Steel Hammer. From the Frenchof Louis Ulbach. 
l6mo, pp. 231. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


The Quick or the Dead? A Study. Bv Amélie Rives. 
Portrait. Svo. Boards. J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 
cents. 

Fighting the Sea, or Winter at the Life-Saving Station. 
By Edward A. Rand. iitustrated. 12mo, pp. 34 
Thomas Whittaker. $1.2 

The Thompson Street Poker Club. From “ Life.” 
trated. s8vo, pp. 48. Boards. 
cents. 


J. B. Lip. 


By J. H. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Illus- 
White & Allen. 50 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Théfitre en Liberté. (Euvres Inedites de Victor Hugo. 
lémo, pp. 316. Paper. Paris. Net, 21.05. 

La Brune et La Blonde. Par Richard O’Monroy. 
pp. 343. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Un Trio de Romans. Par speeghite Gautier. 
pp. 3%. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Gertrude et Veronique. Par Andre Theuriet. 
pp. 351. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Milford Tripot. Par Henri de Fonbrune. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Amours Nomades. Pur Paul Bonnetain. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


l6mo, 
I6mo, 
16mo, 
l6mo, pp. 351. 


16mo, pp. 302, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Woman inthe Pulpit. By Frances E. 
pp. 173. D. LothropCo. $1.00. 

Danger Signats. The Enemies of Youth from the 
Business Man’s Standpoint. Containing Advice to 
the Young on the Evils of the Day, from many Mer- 
chants of Boston. By Rev. F. E. Clark, l6mo, pp. 192. 
D. Lothrop Co. 75 cents. 

Christian Science. Its Truth and Errors. 
H. M. Tenney. i6mo, pp. 62. Paper. 
Co. Bcents. 

Manual of Christian Evidences. 
D.D., LL.D. 
75 cents. 


Willard. 12mo, 


By the Rev. 
Burrows Bros. 


By George P. Fisher, 
Rmo, pp. 123. C. Scribner's Sons. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 


to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
A. C. MocLune & Co. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS : 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor PLace, NEw York. 


LES MISERABLES. 


By Victor Hugo. Translated from the French by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. With 100 full-page illustrations, printed 
on fine calendered paper, and bound in neat and at- 
tractive style. 5 vols., cloth, gilt top, $7.50; half calf, 
$15.00. Popular edition in one volume, 12mo, $1.50. 


MAXIMINA. 


By DON ARMANDO PALACIO VALD&é8, author of “ The 
Marquis of Pefialta.” Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Jole. Beautiful and touching,—a delightful Spanish 
creation. 12mo, $1.50. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. Second series. 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00; half mor., $6.00. Also uniform with the above, 
First series. 8vo, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50. 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN’ STATES 
AND CITIES. 


By RICHARD T. ELy, Ph.D., Associate Professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, Member of Maryland Tax Com. 
mission, author of “The bor Movement in 
America,” etc., etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 


A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxation and Mo. 
nopolies, by Prof. RicHarp T. ELY. 12mo, $1.25. 


AT HOME, AND IN WAR. 


By ALEXANDER V. VERESTCHAGIN, with 23 Portraits, 
12mo, $1.75. Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. The best war book ever written in 
Europe. 


SUMMER LEGENDS. 


Translated from the German of Rudolph Baumbach by 
Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. Full of inventive fancy, grace 
and charm, 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE VAGRANT AND OTHER TALES: 


By VLADIMIR KOROLENKO, & new and popular Russian 
writerof marvellous descriptive powers. Translated 


by Mrs. Aline Delano, 12mo, $1.25. 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By Count LYOF N. ToL_stoi. Written at the time when 
the author was in the heat of his most abundant pro- 
— Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, 


THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Count L. N. TOLsTo!, translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Displays the author’s genius and personality 
in a new light, I2mo, $1.2, 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. 


By Count L. N. TousToi. Translated by Huntington 
Smith. With new portrait of the author. What is 
war? What are the conditions that bring it about ? 
How is its progress affected ? 12mo, $1.00. 


POWER AND LIBERTY. 


By Count L. N. Totstoi. Translated by Huntington 
Smith, A companion book to Napoleon and the Rus- 
sian Campaign. 12mo, 75 cents. 


LIFE. 


By Count L. N. ToustToi. Translated from author's 
proofs by Miss Isabel F. Ha . Giving the Count’s 
latest views and utterances on the eternal verities of 
human life. 12me, with portrait, $1.25. 





THE DIAL 


A Notable Sertes. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 
A Series of Studies of the Lives, the Works, 
and the Influence of the Principal Authors 
of French Literature. 16mo. $1 a volume. 


The beginning of this series in France last 
autumn was regarded as one of the most notable 
literary events of recent years, and has attracted 
universal attention throughout the literary circles 
of Europe. 

Each volume will include an account of the 
author’s life and works, and a critical discussion of 
his position in French literature, by one of the 
most distinguished of living French writers. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. By Gaston Boissier, 

of the French Academy. (Now Ready.) 
GEORGE SAND. By E. Caro, of the French 

Academy. (Now Ready.) 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
MONTESQUIEU. By ALBERT SOREL. 
VICTOR COUSIN. By Juxes Simon. 
And others. 


Books for the Hour. 


IS PROTECTION A BENEFIT? 


A Plea for the Negative. By Prof. Epwarp 

TayLor. 12mo, 274 pages, $1.00. 

On the eve of a campaign when the two great 
representative parties are likely to be arrayed one 
against the other on a question of such vital im- 
portance as Protection or Free Trade, Prof. Tay- 
lor’s book will prove especially valuable as tending 
toward an intelligent solution of the problem. 

Though written with all the emphasis of pro- 
found conviction, the book breathes such a spirit 
of fair play and candor that it must meet with a 
certain amount of admiration from, if not the en- 
dorsement of, Protectionists themselves. 


THE NATIONAL REVENUES. 


A Collection of Papers by American Econo- 
mists. Edited by Atnert Suaw, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction and an Appendix of 
Statistical Tables. 12mo, 245 pages, $1.00. 


A collection of twenty brief, original essays by 
very distinguished teachers and writers in the field 
of Economics and representing all schools of be- 
lief. They deal directly with the subject of our 
National Revenue and incidentally with that of 
Tariff Revision, in all their phases. 

These papers are terse and frank, touching both 
the practical and theoretical aspects of their sub- 
jects. They are written with great simplicity, 
force, and conciseness, and constitute a most timely 
and valuable contribution to the controverted prob- 
lems of which they treat, and must materially aid 
in the formation of sound public opinion. 





itn °°) > 
A.C. MCCLURG &CO., PusBtisHeErs, 


117 AND 119 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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TWO OF THE BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. A Story of the 
Blue Grass Country. By Emma M. CONNELLY. $1.50. 
“The author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 


BOSTON THEORIES VS. KENTUCKY TRA- 
DITIONS. 


“A powerful presentation of the struggle between 
Northern principles and Southern methods. 

“One of the it novels of the year, both in literar 
style and dramatic force, and in the grand purpose whic 
dominates the story.” 

“An analysis of the characters reveals many flashes 
of true genius.” 

, = 2 story of unquestioned enjoyment ; strong and 
winning.” 

“Teaches grand lessons which cannot be too care- 
fully studied both North and South. 


A MODERN JACOB. By Hester Sruart. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

“An extremely good novel; its plot is well devel. 
oped, the style is excellent, the character-drawing is 
more than good, the humor abundant, the pathos true. 
In the drawing of rural characters the author is decidedl. 
at her best. th in speech and action they are deligh 
fully natural; and it isin the quaint sayings the author 
puts into their mouths that she shows her humorous 
power.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


SOME DELIGHTFUL BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


KELP. A Story of the Isle of Shoals. By Wits 

Boyp ALLEN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 

This is the latest of Pine Cone Series, and introduces 
the same characters. Their adventures are now on a 
lonely little island, one of the Shoals, where they camp 
out, and have a glorious time not unmarked by certain 
perilous episodes which heighten the interest of the 
ae The book contains a good deal of authentic infor. 
mation about this famous group of islands, in addition 
to plenty of the fun and adventure which both boys and 
girls enjoy. 


IN WAR-TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. By 
M. E. M. Davis. Illustrations by Kemble. 12mo, $1.25, 
The wife of a Southern officer and her young children 

and the slaves of a great sugar plantation, with soldiers 

of both armies coming and going, are the characters of 
the book—they are drawn from life. 


ROMULUS AND REMUS. A Dog Story. By 
CHARLES R. TALBOT. Illustrations by Merrill. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

The story consists of how two young people con- 
tended, compelled and out- eneraled one another over 
those innocent d A delightful story it is, as rich in 
human nature as it is in incident. 


THE SECRETS AT ROSELADIES. By Mary 
HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. Illustrations by Rogers. 
12mo, $1.00. 

A story of the Lower Wabash and the Indian Mounds, 
with the adventures of the boys that explored them, an 
the trials of their sisters, aunts and grandfathers. Some 
of the young heroes and heroines live in the Great House 
at Roseladies, and some live in a stationary canal. boat. 


AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Putir D. Heywoop. 
Illustrations by L. J. Bridgman. 12mo, $1.25. 
Remarkably well written, giving vivid pictures of 

the stirring adventures, exciting scenes and many hard. 

ships ofa life at sea. As realisticas Dana’s “Two Years 

Before the Mast.” 


MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. By Frep A. 
OBER, author of “ The Silver City.” Illustrations by 
Sandham. 12mo, $1.00. 

The story ofa search for the lost gold mines of Mon. 
tezuma. Founded upon fact. Full of thrilling advent- 
ures in Mexico. Interwoven with ancient Aztec history 
and traditions and present Indian beliefs. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the publishers, 
on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 





STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 
Nos. 333 
Nos. 048 
Nos. 161 


Finr Pornt, - - - 
Business, - 
Broap Port, 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co.., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





TO DENVER IN ONE NIGHT. 


On December 4, 1887, the Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., inaugurated a fast train service as follows: Fast 
express train known as “ The Burlington’s Number One” 
leaves Union Depot, corner Canal and Adams streets, 
Chicago, at 12.01 P.M. daily and runs to Denver solid, 
arriving at 10.00 P.M. the next day, thus making the run 
from Chi to Denverin thirty-four hours. This train 
arrives at ha at 5 A.M., making the run to Omaha in 
seventeen hours. Corresponding fast train from Denver 
to Chicago. Direct connection e to and from St. 
Louis with these trains, and at Denver with the fast 
train of the D. & R. G. R. R. for San Francisco and Pacific 
coast points. Superb equipment on “ The Burlington’s 
Number One,” consisting of sleeping cars and coaches 
from Chicago to Omaha and Chicago to Denver without 
change. Meals served en route on the famous Burlington 
route dining cars as far West as the Missouri river. 
Omaha ngers will be allowed to remain in their 
sleeping car until breakfast time. See that your ticket 
reads via the C. B. & It can be obtained of any 
coupon ticket agent of its own or connecting lines or by 

dressing 


PAUL MORTON, 
Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New YORK. 














TG AUTHORS. 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION edits MSS. of 
all kinds for the Press. 

George William Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
& view to publication is a professional work as much as 
examining titles to property ; and this work is done, as 
it should be, professionally, by the ‘ Easy Chair’s’ friend 
and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. Coan.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. P 

Opinions on MSS. given. Dr. Titus Munson COAN, 
20 West l4th Street, New York City. 





VEFFERT PRETTING CO, 189 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., Crreage, 





